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LUTPBRALTRBs 
THE SLIGHTED WOMAN. 
‘There is no demon like a woman scorn’d’—Byrou 
Gof! nor look for my relenting, vex my soul no more with strife ; 
J have done what woman docth surely once in her weak lite— 
1 have loved, and then repented, seen my worship cast away ; 
Yet at least I crash’d the idol when I knew that it was clay ; 


Yet myself 1 brake mine irons, though my woman’s hands were torn, 
Bruised in struggling back to freedom from the bondage I had borne. 


—_— 


Man! oh, would that thou wert glorious as | saw thee in my dreams, 
That thy feelings honour-nurtured flow’d in fertilising streams ! 

I have found them lava-torrents, blighting, scorching, where they roll,— 
Rank with poison-vegetation is the garden of thy soul; 

And the vows of luscious sweetness, breathing odours of the south, 

Are but eddying winds of falsehood from the cayerns of thy mouth. 


Did I woo thee ? did I sue thee?—answer, coward, to my scorn! 

Did I hymn thy praise at sunset and beset thy path at morn ? 

Was it not thy love that snared me, winning mine as kindred truth, 

All unconscious as I entered on the flowering time of youth ? 

Were mine eyes, like thine, guilt-sharpen’d, I had search’d beneath the 
sheen: 

God forgive me for this passion—now I see thee false and mean. 


Shall I smile with forced indifference, though [ sicken with my pain, 
Hide my pangs from vulgar prying, still the whirlwind of my brain? 
No! the dullest eye would find me, and the scornful finger point, — 
And the cutting breeze of slander rack each quiv’ring nerve and joint. 
Pity’s for the body’s suffering ! mine is but the cloven heart ; 

And mankind would hoot such anguish, if mankind be as thou art! 


Go. and fool some other woman! woe is me that thou shouldst thrive, 

Stand as equal ’mong the noblest and among the fairest wive 

Woe is me that maids are many, who of life as little know 

As | didwhen I believed thee, but three hasty months ago ! 

Dupes there are enough for dupers; each deceiver has his share ; 

Wisdom but with grief is purchased, and experience with despair ! mg 
. » 


DR. MESMER AND HIS EARLY EXPERIMENTS | 
IN MAGNETISM. 


Axruony Mesuen was a native of Austria, and studied medicine in the 
University of Vienna. He was always remarkable for a dreainy imaginative 
turn of thought, and was indefatigable in his application to study. At a very 
early age he obtained the degree of Doctor, and in his inaugural thesis he 
introduced the hypothesis ofa fluid which he first termed e/ectric, and sul- 
sequently denominated magnefie. Ina short time the young doctor began 
to attract public attention in Vienna, where manyr egarded him as an inspir- 
ed physician, a learned il/uminato--in short, he became an enthusiastic may- 
netizer, and the most miraculous cures were attributed to him. The facul- 
ty of Vienna, annoyed at the praises bestowed on Mesmer’s alleged skill, 
began to manifest their disapproval of him, by declaring him a quack anda 
disgrace to the medical profession. After a time, Mesmer lost the populari- 
ty he had so rapidly gained in Vienna ; he was no longer regarded as a re- 
gular University Doctor, but as an empiric or a madman. This was only a 
few months prior to his triumphal visit to Paris, where the establishinent of 
the Mesmerian School speedily? raised him from poverty to wealth; where 
he was revered like an ancient oracle, and worshipped as an almost divine 
benefactor of the human race. 

Meanwhile, the opposition which Mesmer encountered during the latter 
months of his abode in Vienua served only to confirm the young enthusiast’s 
faith in his own theories, and an incident which occurred on the Prater, in 
the presence of a considerable assemblage of persons, had the effect of res- 
toring some portion of his lost popularity Mesmer was walking beneath 
the shady trees of the promenade, apparently forgetting for a while the hal- 
lucinations which occupied his hours of study and solitude. His impatience 
was evident. He stamped his toot on the ground angrily, then stopped 
short, and cast a searching glance among the groups of promenaders. He 
had all the air of alover suffering under disappointed expectation, and tor- 
tured by the absence of a mistress at the time and place of rendezvous. 
And Mesmer was alover; he was deeply cnmbiniael ofa lady—a lady of 
high rank—one to whom he had never spoken, but whom he saw every 
day, either in the umbrageous avenues of the Prater, or on the grassy bank 
of theDanube. He now looked for her in vain. P 

Mesmer was wending his way homeward, in the moody feeling naturally 
created by this disappointment, when suddenly turning “through one of the 
thick clusters of trees which adorn the Prater, he beheld a young female 
seated on the grass. She was very pretty, butpale, and evidently suffer- 
ingunder the languor consequent on protracted illness. Her dress, 
though neat and becoming, betokened poverty. Mesmer, struck with her 
appearance, stopped and fixed his eyes earnestly upon her. The young 
us modestly cast down hers, but continued to sit motionless as a statue. 
\ sudden thought flashed through the mind of Mesmer, the genius of occult 
science moved him with inspiration, and he resolved to mount the tripod of 
the oracle. 

Advancing towards the young female, and gently taking her hand, he said 
— You seem to be ill, Fraulein ?’ ‘I am,’ she replied, in afainttone of voice. 
I ama doctor,’ resumed Mesmer, ‘and if you are disposed to follow my di- 
rection, | think [ might assist your recovery ; t 
may render me avery great service.’ ‘How ?’ inquired the young woman, 
with an expression of astonishment. ‘Merely by remaining seated where 
you are, and looking steadfastly in my face.” The girl timidly raised her 
eyes, and fixed them on the countenance of Mesmer, who stood gazing alt 
her with a look which seemed to absorb her inmost thoughts and feelings 
He then passed his hands repeatedly over her forehead, her face, and her 
arms, first with a gentle undulating motion, and afterwards with « rapid jer- 


whilst you, in your turn, 


‘ Well, then, where is she ?’ 
MO. ...80.,'... | come. I do not see quite 
‘ Look again... . very fur away perhaps . . 

for I much wish to know where the lady is.’ 

* Ah! exclaimed the somnambula, ‘ now [ see her ! 
al Theatre.’ , 

\ prolonged murmur of surprise, mingled with expressions of incredulity 
and admiration, was heard among the crowd of promenaders who had by 
this time gathered round Mesmer, but of whose presence he had hitherto 
been unconscious, so intently were his thoughts occupied with the ex- 
periment in which he was engaged. 

The magnetizer awakened his subject, and hurried away to the Imperi- 
al Theatre, where he passed the remainder of the evening, his eyes being 
turned from the stage, and directed towards the box where was seated the 
lady of his thoughts. 

\short time after this scene, which chance rendered im some degree 
public, a messenger knocked at Dr. Mesmer’s door, and requested his im- 
mediate attendance on a young lady, who was dangerously ill, and who en- 
tertained the conviction that he alone could cure her. He immediately has- 
tened to the patient, in whom he recognised the young female whom he had 
magnetised on the Prater. 

It was at the latter end of Autumn, aseason when invalids wither withthe 
leaves. Margaret had been given over by the physician who had previous- 
ly attended her. She appeared to be in the last stage of illness, and her 
sorrowing relatives were looking for her death. Nevertheless, Mesmer felt 
an inward confidence that he should save her. 

He every day submitted the patient to the magnetic influence, and while 
so doing he wrought miracles, at which he was himself astounded. Whilst 
in the mesmeric sleep, the patient afforded the most extraordinary eviden- 
ces of mental vision, accurate clairvoyance, and lucid ecstasy. 

Along with these prodigies, an improvement, scarcely less miraculous, was 
wrought in the patient’s health. Her feeble frame acquired strength, her 
languid spirits louie buoyant. Before she was merely pretty, she had 
now become strikingly beautiful. She had imbibed anew life, like that of 
the winged buttertly, when it bursts from the torpid chrysalis. Margaret 
now felt that she lived or rather she experienced for the first time the en- 
joyment of existence. 

This rapid and unlooked-for recovery was a twofold triumph to Mesmer. 
To have saved the life of a young aud beautiful woman was naturally grati- 
fying to the feelings of the man, whilst the phenomena disclosed during the 
magnetic treatment were not less deeply interesting to the physician, who 
aspired to found a new school of medical science. He felt grateful to the 
patient, who had been instrumental, though unconsciously, in converting to 
his theories many of those who had previously avowed unbelief or scepti- 
cism. By degrees gratitude ripened into a more tender feeling, and at 
length Mesmer began to discover that the presence of Margaret tended to 
banish the remembrancce of the high-born dame, who once held his heart 
captive. 

About this time he was agreeably surprised by the receipt of a letter, an- 
nonocing to him the probable return to Germauy of an uncle who had rea- 
lized a handsome fortune on colonial speculations. This uncle had no heir, 
and there seemed little reason to doubt that his return to Europe would be 
the means of raising his nephew from poverty to affluence, or at least to in- 
dependence. He rejoiced at this circumstance, chiefly because it would en- 
able him to confer some adequate reward on Margaret, who, like himself, 
was poor. Nevertheless, he carefully concealed from her knowledge the 
hopes raised by the letter he had received from abroad. 

At the appointed hour he went to pay the daily visit to his patient, who 
still continued under mesmeric treatment. As soon as sleep was pro 
duced, the phenomenon of clairvoyance presented itself. 

* Oh! how delighted Lam,’ exclaimed the somnambula, in her magnetic 
ecstasy; * your relation, you kuow who | mean—your rich uncle has left 
Surinam, and is returning to Europe.’ 

* My uncle returning !—Who told you so?’ 

‘Nobody! But I see him know. He has just embarked on board the 


Endeavour to see, 


She isin the [mperi- 


Stathouder. The weather is fine—the wind favourable. How the sails 
fill! Whata glorious sea! Whiata brilliant sky! The vessel glides over 


the sea like a bird!’ 

Suddenly Margaret paused. Her radiant brow was coutracted by a 
movement of surprise and grief. A cloud of inquietude seemed to over- 
spread her countenance. She looked anxiously forward, and stooped down 
as if to see more distinctly, then seizing Mesmer’s hand, she murmured— 
‘What a terrible change! A storm has gathered. Hark, how the thunder 
rolls! Oh! what a conflagration—what flames! There is not in the sea, 
water enough to quench them! Stay ! the fire is sinking beneath the waves 
—it is no longer visible! But where is the ship? It has vanished. No- 
thing is discernible but sky and water.’ 

A few weeks after this nesmeric vision, intelligence was received at the 
Hague, announcing the loss of the Dutch brig, Stathouder, which was struck 
by lightning, and had foundered. 

Mesmer’s attachment to Margaret was becoming daily more and more 
confirmed. He regarded her as a triumphant evidence of the truth of his 
theories and his science. No consideration on earth could have induced 
him to separate from her. In his eyes she was a magical creation of his 
genius; and in restoring her to life and health, he had endowed her with 
beauty and intelligence. Thus Mesmer heard, not without a severe pang 
of regret, that it was the intention of gt alg om to quit Vienna, re 
to retire to their native village, some leagues distant. Margaret was, of 
course, to accompany them; but she had said nothing of this intended re- 
moval to Mesmer. ‘ This is strange,’ thought he; ‘there must be some se- 
cret which she wishes to conceal from me—I must endeavour to discover 
it.’ 

He guessed rightly ; there was, indeed, a secret, and in one of her mes- 
meric trances Margaret disclosed it in the following maaner :— 

‘When do you propose to depart!’ said Mesmer, addressing the somnam- 
bula. 

‘Whenever I feel that I have sufficient courage to go.’ 

‘ Will it then require much courage to depart!” 

More than you will require in parting from me.’ 





king movement. The eyes of the patient closed and opened again several 
times, as if struggling against the subduing force of the fascination. She | 
seemed to suffer trom the influence of mental anguish, for she sighed deeply, | 
and tears rolled down her cheeks. But this sadness was merely transient; 

a bright smile presently lighted up her features, her head fell back, and she | 
tell into a ventle slumber. 


bul It was a magnetic sleep !—the sleep of somnam- 
yulismn ! 


But this was not enough for Mesmer, to whom magnetism was a va- 
luable phenomenon only as far as it tended to excite and produce in the | 
magnetized subjects other phenomena and still greater prodigies—viz, 
‘ lairvoyance, Spiritual vision, and ecstasy. . 

*‘ What are you thinking of!’ inquired Mesmer, addressing his subject. 

‘Lam thinking,’ answered she, hesitatingly, ‘ of the anxiety you suffered 
this evening.’ > : 

You know, then, that I was looking for something on the Prater 2’ 

‘1 know that you were looking for some pe rson.” 

‘Can you tell me where he is at this moment’’ i 
* Lean tell where ehe is.’ 





‘How so?’ 

- Where you remain, you will love some one, where I am going I shall 
love no one.’ . 

‘ But then, on the other hand, Margaret, every one who knows you will 
love you! What would you say, supposing L were to go and live in the 
Village to which you are about to remove !’ 

‘Alas! that might prevent me from going thither ‘ 

‘Then yon think our separation indispensable ! Why so” 

* Because our eternal union is impossible !’ 

‘And if your absence should render me unhappy !’ 

‘Then | will return.’ 

‘Will you stay if I declare I love you?’ Whilst he was uttering these 
words, Margaret awoke, and found Mesmer on his knees at her feet, pas- 
sionately gazing on her, and holding her hand in his. 

Shortly afterwards they were united in marriage. Madame Mesmer ac- 
pe a se her husband in his visits to various parts of Europe. She died 
while they were travelling in Switzerland in the year 1806, and was in- 
terred in the churchyard of Franenfeld, in the canton ot Thurgan. To that 


place Mesmer himself retired in his latter days ; and died there in 1815.— 
His ashes repose in the same grave with those of his beloved wife; and a 
humble monument marks that grave. 
ee 
THE LOVER’S ROCK. 
A Legend of Andalusia.—By Mrs. Romer. 
( Concluded.) 

She to whom these words were addressed, might well be compared to 
some “ bright particular star,’ so ethereal, and at the same time so efful- 
gent was the ceiver of her beauty. The very simplicity of her attire 
seemed a triumphant attestation to the perfection of her loveliness, by show- 
ing that charms like hers could derive no adventitious lustre from the for- 
eign aid of ornament. Whether from a consciousness of this rare privilege 
of beanty, or from a carelessness of the effect her appearance was to pro- 
duce, the person of Lindaraxa was wholly unadorned. Neither gold nor 
jewels blazed upon that radiant brow, or cinctured that slender waist.— 
Her vestments, composed of the snow-white transparent muslin of Barbary, 
floated like a fleecy cloud around her light form, descending to her little 
bare feet in graceful folds, which were not deranged by the outer garment 
of green velvet worn by her. A single damask rose was placed in her bo- 
soi; and her magnificent dark hair divided into innumerable glossy braids, 
some of which were wound round her head, and some descended over 
her shoulders nearly to the ground, was shaded, not concealed, by the 
clear white veil that was lightly thrown over it. The loose sleeves of her 
robe falling back as she crossed her fair hands upon her bosom, displayed 
the exquisite beauty of her arms, pure in form an hue as those of some an- 
tique statue. 

‘Noble Aixa,’ said the maiden, ‘I come to apprise you, that but just now 
a second messenger has arrived with tidings ot the king’s approach to Gran- 
ada. The one who ha: ridden night and day to reach the palace lest even- 
ing, brought with him ouly the intelligence that Zahara had fallen; but he 
who has been sent forward by Ibn Zeriab, my father, to my uncle, the Al- 
cayde of the Alhambra, announces that Muley Aben Hacen will be here to- 
day, and commands that a triumphal eutry shall be prepared for him. And 
the sentinels on the watch-tower* have just sent to suy that the royal caval- 
cade may be descried in the distance. Will it please you to come forth and 
greet the conqueror on his return ?’ 

The Sultana Aixa smiled bitterly as she laid her finger wpon one of the 
numerous scrolls entwined among the arabesques that ornament the interior 
of the window-arches against which she leaned, and which contained the 
device of the first King of Granada, the wise and good Mahomet Ibn Alhamar 
—* And no conqueror but God !” 

‘ Why,’ she exclaimed, ‘has the king broken the compact which his great 
predecessor, the framer of that pious sentence, entered mto with the fanati- 
cal Christian persecutor of the Moors, for the salvation of his dominions.— 
The prudence of Mahomet Ibn Alhamar shrunk not from a painful sacrifice 
to preserve the fair territory of Granada from the rapacity of the conquerin 
Ferdinand of Castile ; the unadvised rashness of Muley Aben Hacen will 
cause it to be delivered over to the domination of another Ferdinand, as 
fanatical and wo less rapacious than be who wrested Valencia, Murcia, and 
Seville, from the followers of the prophet! Had our husband but listened 
to our councils, this first blow would never have been struck by him. The 
wily Ferdinand and his fair-haired queen have only wished for such a pro- 
vocation so authorise the war they have long meditated against Granada, 
and the colour of just reprisal will now be given to whatever they may un- 
dertake against us. Muley Aben Hacen has served their interests but too 
well by this rash step—let him look to his crown, for he will live to mourn 
over this conquest with bitterer regrets than he, who, when he returned a 
victor to Granada, responded to the acclamations of his people in the sad hu- 
mitity of his heart by those memorable words, ‘ There is no conqueror but 
God " 

The rapidity with which Aixa had uttered these words, caused her to 
pause for a moment to recover her breath. Lindaraxa remained silently 
watching her countenance, fearful of arousing more angry passions by a 
vremature attempt to soothe. Ina few seconds the royal lady, with her 
pabitual self-command, smoothed her ruffled brow, ‘and subdued her 
indignant emotions, and turning to her young favourite, said with a 
smile :— 

* Nevertheless we will go forth to welcome the king—nay, we will even 
appear to exult in his triumph, although in our hearts we rue it; for the 
fickle populace of Granada must not know that dissensions exist in the 
family of its rulers; they would require no other incentive to split into de- 
structive factions; and if ever the nation required to be united, it is now ! 
Besides, since Granada has rushed upon hostilities with Castile, ‘tis meet that 
she should combat victoriously, and that we should glory in the deed.’ 

‘ Alas! wherefore combat at all?’ exclaimed Lindaraxa with a sigh; ‘and 
why should two people so gallant, so chivalrous, and so accomplished, so pe- 
culiarly formed to appreciate cach other’s noble characteristics as the Moors 
of Granada and the Spaniards of Castile, seek only to compass their mutual 
destruction ?’ 

‘Still thinking of your Christian knight! still faithful to the rose of Du- 
mascus and the Dloeding heart—the badge borne away, and the pledge left 
by him!’ said the sultana, pointing to the flower in Lindaraxa’s bosom, and 
toa ruby ring in the form of a heart that sparkled upon her finger (the sole 
ornament worn by her), with a peculiar expression in her eyes, which 
caused the maiden’s cheek and brow to emulate the’ crimson hue of the rose 
aadthe gem. ‘Strange that the romance of a day should have resisted three 
years of voluntary absence—perchance of forgetfulness—for your graceful 
Spaniard never returned to sun himself in your bright eyes, Lindaraxa !’ 

‘ He could not!’ said Lindaraxa, proudly ; ‘honour forbade that he should 
return to a court where his sovereigns and his country had been defied in 
the person of their representative. Could he have forgotten what was due 
to them, Lshould have placed no value upon his homage to me, for my mind 
cannot separate the belief that the knight who proves false to honour, will 
prove false to love too. But these are idle speculations now. I will not 
deny that the graces of that Christian cavalier dazzled my imagination ; but 
the romance of a day lasted not beyond that day; and maidenly pride has 








saved my heart from pining atter an illusion.’ i 

‘A noble sentiment, and worthy of a Zegri maiden, and of the kinswoman 
of Aixa,’ replied the sultana; ‘and yet we have sometimes feared that the 
iinpression produced wpon our Lindaraxa’s young heart by that eo 
stranger, was like the characters engraven upon the ruby left by him as a 
pledge of his allegiance—inetaceable ! while that which her matchless bean- 
ty had awakened in him was short-lived as the rose that had waudered from 
her bosom to his helmet—the badge of « transient dovotion that could in- 
deed excite to deeds of chivalrous gallantry in the morning, and yet be cast 
away, faded and uncared for, at night! But we rejoice that our apprehen- 
sions should have been unfonnded, more especially as the moment approach- 
es for testing the truth of the assertion so fearlessly uttered by lips which 
we know to have never been sullied by a falsehood ! 

‘Speak out, noble sultana,’ was the reply, ‘the wishes of Aixa must ever 
be laws to Lindaraxa.’ 

‘Hitherto,’ resumed the sultana, ‘ you have shown yourself coy and diffi- 
cult beyond even the privilege of beauty such as yours to be, and have op- 
posed nothing but freezing indifference to the passion of your admirers, 





* The Torre de la Vela, the loftiest tower of the Alhambra. 
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We have even unwisely recorded, and as it were encouraged your coldness 
as well as your loveliness, in the verses that encircle the basin of yonder 
fountain that sparkles in the garden created by you, and upon which, in 
the fondness of our heart, we bestowed the name of our favourite,’ (and she 
pointed t the alabaster fountain which still forms the centre of the garden 
of Lindaraxa, upon which was engraven in Arabic characters this inscrip- 
tion. ‘The fair princess that walks in this garden,covered with pearls, aug- 
ments its beauty so much by her presence, that thou mayest doubt whether 
it be a fountain that flows or the tears of her admirers.) ‘We will con- 
fess our weakness, and add that our selfish love for you favoured the maid- 
en coldness that retained you undividedly as our dear companion. But 
this state.of affairs could not last for ever. The king has signified to your 
father his resolution of bestowing you upon a husband worthy of you, and 
Ibn Zeriab lives but to obey the king. Muza Ben Omar, the gallant Afri- 
can prince who commands the forces sent over by the Barbary powers to 
assist us in this war, has asked for a bride from among the daughters of 
Granada, to serve as a bond of alliance between his people and ours. He 
is young, beautiful, brave; like ourself and like you, he is a descendant of 
the monarchs of Fez, and all-powerful in his own land. The king has re- 
solved that the reward of his devotion to our cause shall be the possession 
of the fairest flower of the Zegri tribe, and we have yielded to his wishes, 
and consented to relinquish the dear society of our Lindaraxa for the holy 
interests of our country and our creed.’ 

Lindaraxa bowed her head in token of submission. 

‘Give me but time to know the prince, and to let my heart pronounce for 
itself,’ she said tremulously, ‘and I will ask no more.’ 

Scarcely had she pronounced these words when the alcayde of the pa- 
lace, presenting himself at the entrance of the Gabinete, announced that 
the king had reached Granada, and would forthwith be at the gates of the 
Alhambra. 

‘Summon our maidens,’ said the sultana, ‘ we will be the first to greet 
the conqueror at the gates!’ and as she traversed the Court of the Lions, 
leaning upon the shoulder of Lindaraxa, she whispered in her ear, ‘ Will 

ou gainsay us when we predict that the stranger placed nearest to the 
ing’s person this day when he returns among us will be he who is to be- 
come the master of your destinies ?’ 

Thus devising upon the prospects of her favourite, and resclutely silenc- 
ing the gloomy forebodings that filled her own mind for the fate of Granada, 
the Sultana Aixa, followed by her attendants, ascended to the summit of 
the tower that surmounts the Gate of Judgment, and leaning over the para- 
pet, looked down upon the brilliant procession that wound along the avenue 
eading to that noble entrance. The cavalcade was arranged precisely in 
the same manner as when it had quitted Zahara, save that the person of 
Don Esteban de Sandoval had been transferred from horseback to the more 
commodious conveyance of a litter. 

Eagerly was every fair head bent forward to catch a first glimpse of the 
conqueror, and none more eagerly than Lindaraxa’s, for she knew that her 
destined husband (whom she had never yet beheld) would be placed near 
him, and that her father’s rank entitled him to ride immediately after the 
king. And now the royal heralds and trumpeters passed beneath the arch- 
way, and after a short interval Muley Aben Hacen, who rode forward alone, 
the ghastly trophy suspended to his saddle-bow forming a mournful con- 
trast to the splendid housings of his war-horse. Next to him came Ibn Ze- 
riah, with the conquered banner of Castile, and then followed an open litter, 
on which was stretched a wounded Christian knight, so placed that his per- 
son and countenance were completely exposed to the public gaze. At his 
feet were laid a sword and a shield, emblazoned with the arms of the cap- 
tive; the device, a snow-white greyhound pierced with an arrow, upon a 
field vert, and the motto ‘ Fiel pero desdichado’ (faithful but unfortunate), 
seemed to be an affecting illustration of his own unhappy predicament. His 
youthful lineaments, noble and pure in contour, were of that rare descrip- 
tion of beauty which sickness and suffering may devastate, but cannot en- 
tirely deface ; the cheeks were flushed, and the sunken eyes lighted up with 
the unnatural brilliancy that isimparted to them by fever, and it was evident, 
from their restless yet vacant expression, that his mind had wandered under 
the influence of delirium, and that he was alike unconscious of the conspicu- 
ous position he occupied in that Moorish triumph, and insensible to the re- 
straint of the fetters with which his wan and burning hands were charged. 

Lindaraxa at one glance recognised in the wounded and apparently ex- 
piring captive the brilliant victor of the Carrera, he who had se wo | that 
public homage to her beauty which had left such profound traces upon her 
memory. A smothered exclamation betrayed her surprise, and as the prog- 
nostic so lately uttered by Aixa flashed across her mind, her eyes sought 
those of the om ory and read in them that she too had recognised ‘ the stran- 
ger placed nearest to the king’s person.’ No word was spoken by either. 
Aixa and her maidens waved their scarfs and scattered upon the heads of the 
victors the flowers and palm branches they had brought for that purpose. 
Lindaraxa took no part in these ovations, but when the litter of the wounded 
knight approached the archway, she leaned over the parapet, and dotaching 
the rose from her bosom, suffered it to fall upon the captive’s breast, while 
her thoughts, taking a retrospective flight, reverted to the first entry of Don 
Esteban into Granada, when, upon the very threshold of the city, fate had 
thrown them in each other's path, and the trates that had then fallen from 
her bosom had innocently served as a prelude to the most romantic episode 
of her life. Too much absorbed by her emotions to bestow another look 
or thought upon the brilliant pageant that continued to defile through the 
Giate of Judgment, Lindaraxa saw not that Maza Ben Omar, at the head of 
his African warriors, had immediately followed the litter of the wounded 
prisoner ; she had for a moment forgotten that sucha “ae existed—she 
had forgotten where she was, and by whom surrounded. The voice of the 
sultana-queen aroused her from her dream; mechanically she followed her 
footsteps to the palace, and then obeying the tender impulse that rendered 
her impatient to cast herself upon her father’s bosom after his recent expo- 
eure to the perils of war, she hastened to meet him. 

The unhappy population of Zahara, driven like cattle to Granada, in the 
suite of the king, were distribnted in lots among the noble Moors whohad 
taken part in that expedition; and without any consideration for age or sex, 
or any reference to birth or station, all were indisc) iminately condemned to 
share the same fate, and become the slaves of their conquerors. Don Es- 
teban had been allotted, with many others, to his captor, [bn Zeriab ; but 
the position of the noble yonng Marquis de Florida Blanca did not offer 
greater chances cf exemption from suffering because he had become the 
property of one of the most powerful men in the kingdom, who was fully 
aware of the rank of his prisoner. The Zegfi prince was a fanatic and a 

courtier ; he shared in Muley Aben Hacen’s Setenatien of Christianity, 
and believed that all who tolerated it were traitors to his royal master ; and 
although a chivalrous spirit in warfare, common to his countrymen, ren- 
dered him capable of such noble impulses as that which had caused him to 
save Don Esteban’s life when overwhelmed by numbers at Zahara, yet the 

momentary excitement over, a stern spirit of discipline, and a natural 
harshness of character, asserted their empire over him, and he became in- 
capable of the sustained and more delicate generosity that would have led 
to alleviating the captivity of a noble prisoner by such indulgences as are 
clue to misfortune and high birth. Don Esteban was therefore consigned, 
notwithstanding his wounds and fever, to a dungeon with his fellow-suffer- 
ers, until such time as his restored health permitted him to take part in the 
labours to which Christian captives were condemned by their Mahometan 
masters; nor was Lindaraxa aware that he had become the property of her 
father, tor Ibn Zeriab was one of those stern parents who inspire their chil- 
dren with as much fear as jove,—one who never brooked to be interrogated 
by his offspring; and when his daughter had indirectly endeavoured to 
gather from him the several destinations of his captives, and had ventured 
to solicit her father’s indulgence for those belonging so him, she was si- 
lenced by the harsh observation that such objects were unfit for women to 
i with, and that the king’s commands respecting them had been 
obeyed. 

Notwithstanding Ibn Zeriab’s stern severity, he loved his beautiful child 
devotedly ; he had loved her mother so well that he had never given her a 
successor, and after her death, Lindaraxa had been consigned to the care of 
her royal kinswoman, the Sultana Aixa, whose tender affection replaced 
that of the parent she had lost. When he signified to his child the king’s 
desire that she should look upon Muza Ben Omar as her future husband, 
the courtier and the father were at war in his bosom, and he was so deeply 
moved by the tears of Lindaraxa, and the sorrow expressed by her at the 
idea of leaving her father and her country to dwell among strangers, that he 
promised to build a palace for her at Granada, and to stipulate with the 
African prince that she should cross the straits every year, to pass a portion 
of her time with her own people. Lindaraxa profited by the softness of the 
moment, and further obtained from him a promise that her marriage should 
not take place until the palace was terminated ; but the very day after this 
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her intended marriage), and her surprise bordered upon terror when she 
beheld the progress already made in the’effice; arches and colonnades had 
sprung from the ground as if by magic, and courts and gardens were traced 
out with that elegant symmetry which distinguishes all the creations of 
Moorish art. The plan followed had been a miniature imitation of the 
Generalife, and the copy bid fair to rival the as yet unrivalled original; for 
Iba Zeriab had » nothing towards the executiou of his desi at could 
render it perfect, and all that Granada possessed of artists artisans had 
been engaged by him. Handreds of workmen were dispersed in all direc- 
tions, employed in transporting large blocks of stone to various points, and 
removing loose an rubbish that had accumulated from the ex- 
cavation of canals, which were to convey water to the cascades and foun- 
tains, &c. &c. But the most laborious operations had devolved upon a 
nuinber of Christian slaves, who were es to toil under burdens which 
their Moslem task-masters would have shrunk from undertaking. Lin- 
daraxa saw by their peculiar dress, and the fetters upon their ancles, that 
they were captives, and an irrepressible feeling of interest and curiosi 
drew her towards them. They had stretched themselves upon the groun 
to snatch a moment’s repose, while they ate the dry bread that had been dis- 
tributed to them, but a gloomy silence pervaded the whole party; one of 
them had removed to a short Tussinee from the rest, and, seated upon a block 
of marble, his head sunk upon his bosom, he mechanically traced characters 
in the loose sand with a cypress-wand, with that abstracted air which 
showed him to be unconscious of what he was about. The whiteness and 
delicacy of his hands, and something in the noble cutline of his form, at- 
tracted the young Moor’s attention undividedly towards the lonely captive ; 
and one of those presentiments which are an instinct of the heart, led her to 
approach so near him, that the rustling of her vestments startled him from 
his reverie. He looked up, and, seeing a veiled female at his side, imme- 
diately arose, and with t deopestd deference for a woman’s presence 
which never deserts the well-born, he uncovered his head fand remamed 
standing until she should pass by. But Lindaraxa appeared rooted to the 
spot, for that movement had revealed to her gaze a countenance changed in- 

eed from its once glorious beauty, but not to be mistaken, and never to be 
forgotten by her. The pallid brow and hollow cheeks told a tale of physi- 
cal suffering that touched her heart with vity ; but there was an expression 
e — despair in the sunken eyes that sent achill of dismay through 
1er soul. 

_ ‘You here!’ she was about to exclaim, but checked herself. ‘ Chris- 
tian,’ she at length articulated in alow and tremulous voice, ‘to whom do 
you belong ?’ 

The captive drew himself up to the full height of his majestic form, as he 
proudly answered. 

‘To x! God and my country ! but the fate of war has made me the pris- 
oner of Ibn Zeriab.’ 

‘Of my father! there must be some error in your being here—he 
caunot know of it—he never could have intended a Christian cavalier, 
albeit an enemy and a prisoner, to be thus humiliated.’ And she point- 
ed to the blocks of stone which the young Spaniard had been cughapel 
in carrying. 

‘ Gracious lady,’ he replied, ‘ your gentle heart deceives you; Ibn Zeriab 
knows no distinction between the knight and the peasant—when they are 
in chains. I am here by his commands ; better after all, to labour in the 
sunshine than to pine in a dungeon.’ 

‘ This shall be looked to,’ she said ; ‘ your name ?’ 

‘ Don Esteban de Sandoval, Marquis de Florida Blanca.’ 

‘Noble Christian,’ said Lindaraxa, ‘I may not take upon myself to say 
that you shall be restored to liberty ; for alas! I have no power to unrivet 
those fetters; but ask for any boon short of that, and—’ 

‘The only boon which the captive sighs for is freedom,‘ interrupted the 
Spaniard, gloomily, 

‘Yet captivity may be softened b or rejoined the maiden, throwing 
a bouquet of flowers, which she had gathered in the gardens of the Gene- 
ralife, at the captive’s feet. ‘Take these as an earnest that the blossoms of 
happiness will once more be scattered in your path of life !’ 

And she was gliding quickly away, when Don Esteban, laying his hand 
= her robe, ventured to detain her, while he raised the bouquet from 
the ground, and respectfully returned it to her. 

‘Deem me not churlish, lady,’ he said, ‘if I reject the symbol of an au- 
gury so consoling; but | am bound by a vow—a vow made in Granada 
—s three years ago, on the festival of the Holy Baptist, when the Christian 
and the Paynim were in amity; when a Spanish knight might aspire to the 
favour of a Moorish lady, nor fear that fate would dash his hopes ; when I 
wore the colours and the badge of the most peerless beauty of the Moorish 
court, and laid the trophies they had excited me to win at her feet—to ac- 
cept nor flower nor favour from any woman’s hand save her’s, who on that 
day became the sovereign lady of my heart, and who from that day forward 
has reigned without a rival there "’ 

Lindaraxa’s heart throbbed so tumultuously as she listened to words 
which justified to her reason the tender weakness she had so long cherish- 
ed yet disavowed, that for a moment the power of utterance appeared to be 
suspended; but the sound of female voices approaching, forced her to re- 
sume some empire over herself, for she felt the necessity of terminating the 
interview before they were interrupted. 

‘ Keep the flowers,’ she said. ‘ By this token I empower you to do so 
without breaking your vow.’ 

And putting forth her hand from the drapery in which it had been muf- 
fled, she displayed to the Christian’s eyes the ruby heart which had never 
quitted her finger since the memorable occasion to which he had just alluded. 

At that unexpected sight Don Esteban sunk upon his knees, and seizing 
the beautiful little hand that was stretched out to him, pressed it to his lips 
with mingled passion and reverence. 

‘ Faithful symbol of the living heart,’ he exclaimed, ‘ which never did and 
never will belong but to one alone.’* 

‘ Lindaraxa!’ exclaimed the voice of the sultana queen. 

Lindaraxa quickly withdrew her hand from the captive’s grasp, and rais- 
ing the veil that had hitherto shrouded her features from his view, permit- 
ted him one transient glimpse of them. Then laying her finger upon her 
lips to enjoin silence, she moved rapidly away. 

On that very day when, in the rapture occasioned by the meeting we 
have above described, Don Esteban for a momeut forgot that he was a 
captive, and Lindaraxa ceased to remember that she was the promised 
bride of Muza Ben Omar, intelligence reached Granada which struck «is- 
may into the hearts of the whole Moorish nation. Alhama had fallen! The 
Christians, led on by the Marquis of Cadiz, retaliated upon that royal city 
all the miseries of war which the Moslem had inflicted upon Zahara. 
Surprised, sacked, and plundered, the fate of Alhama had sadly avenged 
that of Zahara, exactly two months after the capture of the latter place, and 
the disastrous news fell upon the ears of the Moors like the knell of Gran- 
ada itself. Muley Aben Hacen immediately put himself at the head 
of an army of fifty thousand men, and marched upon Alhama, in the hope 
of retakiag 1t from the Spaniards. He was accompanied by the flower of 
the Moorish chivalry, among whom were Ibn Zeriab and Muza Ben Omar ; 
while the court, filled with consternation, remained in seclusion at the 
Generalife, and the most gloomy apprehensions overclouded the public | 
mind. The family dissensions that had long threatened the peace and 
chafed the lotty spirit of the Sultana Aixa, but which her prudence led her | 


up, had now become notorious. The king, after 
rival in his affections, threatened to change the line of succession in favour | 
of the offspring of his favourite wife, and not only the rights of Aixa’s 
children, but even their lives, were endangered by their unnatural father. 
The cruelty and violence of Muley Aben Hacen’s character, and the im- 

rudence of his measures against the Christians, had turned the hearts of a 
longo portion of his subjects against him; his conduct towards Aixa was 
but too well calculated to increase his unpopularity; the sultana’s adher- 
ents were powerful and numerous in Granada, and already she had lent 
herself to their views of dethroning her husband, and proclaiming her son 
Abu Abdallah in his stead. 

During this state of affairs, Lindaraxa, left to her own devices, found but 
too many opportunities ot seeing her captive knight. The strong sympathy 
that had mutually attracted them in the first moment they had ever met, 
ripened into the most absorbing passion when daily intercourse enabled 
them to appreciate each other’s noble qualities ; every succeeding interview 
drew more closely together the bonds that united their young hearts; they 
loved as love exercised its sway in that romantic age and clime— not wisely, 
but too well;’ and without the shadow of a rational hope on which to base 
their passion, too soon they botli felt how utterly distasteful life would be- 
come—nay, bow etenaer A it would be to live—were they to be severed. 





concession had been made, the ground was marked out for the new struc- 
ture—the site chosen being that part of the Monte Santa Elena, immediately 
adjoining the gardens of the Generalifte—and so many workmen were im- 
mediately employ~ iin executing the desigus of the architects, that it became 
evident that [bn Zeriab bad determined to overcome protracted delays, and 
that he had discovered the secret of reconciling his indulgence to his child 
with his obedience to the king. 

A few weeks afterwards, when the court was sojourning in the delicious 
retreat ofthe Generalife, the Sultana Aixa, accompanied by Lindaraxa and 
her attendants, visited the future residence of her favonrite. It was the first 
time that Lindaraxa had approached the spot (for something more than in 
difference—distaste—caused her to avoid ev ery thing that had reference to 


Nevertheless, public events rapidly succeeded each other, while the lovers, 
plunged in the first delicious dream of their hearts, seemed to have forgotten 
all the world but themselves. Muley Aben Hacen, after having remained 
before Alhama three weeks, was compelled to raise the siege by the unex- 
pected arrival of a considerable Christian reinforcement to the assistance of 
| the Spanish garrison, and having despatched Ibn Zeriab from thence on a 
mission to the Barbary princes, to endeavour to obtain a fresh supply of 
troops from Africa, he had fallen back upon Granada. But after a short 
stay in his capital, the king, unable to resign himself to the loss of a place 
30 important as Alhama, organised another expedition and returned thither, 
determined to wrest it from the Spaniards. 
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The Sultana Aixa, supported by her faction, profited by his absence to 
ve the way for his spacey downfall. Meanwhile the palace building for 
uza Ben Omar’s bride progressed towards completion with fearful rapidity ; 
Ibn Zeriab had commanded that it should be terminated by the festival of 
St. Jom, upon whieh day he had determined that his daughter’s marriage 
should take place, and already they were in the commencement of May. 

On the evening of the 12th of that month, a Saal basen, covered 

with dust and foam, arrived at Granada with intelligence that King Ferdi- 
nand, at the head of a large army, was marching to the relief of Alhama, and 
had already appeared within sight of the place; and that Ibn Zeriab, hav- 
ing returned unsuccessful from his embassy to the Barbary powers, Muley 
Aben Hacen, feeling the inadequacy of his own reduced and harassed force 
to contend against such a powerful combination, had determined upon finally 
abandoning Alhama to the Christians, and would forthwith set out upon his 
return to Granada. 
_ Great was the consternation that pervaded the royal city at this disastrous 
intelligence, but amidst the general despair, whose anguish could be com- 
pared to Lindaraxa’s? Aroused to a sense of her perilous situation by 
those multiplied events, she felt that the crisis of her fate approached, and 
following one of those desperate impulses which are the last resource of the 
unhappy when every means of exerting their own energies is shut out from 
them, she opened her heart to the Sultana Aixa, and threw herself upon her 
generosity to extricate her lover and herself from the evil (worse to them 
than death) with which they were menaced—separation. 

There was but one means of escape for Lindaraxa from the marrirge that 
would forever separate her from Esteban, and that was in flight. However 
strongly Aixa disapproved of such a measure, she was won over by the de 
spair of her favourite to countenance it at last, and not only to do so, but to 
lend the energies of her mind towards its execution. 

With that promptitude that characterised all her actions, she gained over 
to her own personal cause the Moor to whom the especial charge of Ibn Ze- 
riab’s Christian captives had been entrusted, and slesing in his hands secu- 
rity for a noble recompense, should he faithfully act up to her views, she re- 
quired him to connive at the escape of Don Esteban de Sandoval from Gran- 
ada, protesting that the interests of herself and her son reqaired the private 
mediation of an agent at Cordova (where the Queen of Castile then held her 
court) and that the mission could only be entrusted to a Christian, as a Moor- 
ish emissary would not be suffered to pass the Spanish frontier. The man, 
won over by the eloquence and the generosity of the sultana, promised iin- 
plicit obedience to her commands, and it was arranged that he should liber- 
ate Don Esteban on that very night, and in the meantime procure two fleet 
horses, which were to be stationed, two hours after midnight, at the ex- 
tremity of the deep ravine that separates the Generalife from the Alhambra 
—one for the Christian knight, the other for the person who was to be the 
companion of his flight, and whom the sultana represented as an ‘ adalide’ 
(guide), provided by herself. The man himself was to inake the best of his 
way to Malaga, where lhe would be beyond the reach of Ibn Zeriab’s ven- 
geance. 

All was punctually executed as Aixa had commanded. The night was 
serene and cloudless, the moon was nearly at the full, and shed a flood of 
softened radiance over the sleeping city, the far Vega, and the white sum- 
mits of the Sierra Nevada. The inmates of the Generalife had withdrawn 
to rest—all save the sultana-queen and Lindaraxa, who, after having gone 
through the form of retiring for the night, had stolen softly from their cham- 
bers, and met under the open arches ofa gallery which forms one side of the 
entrance court of the Generalife. 

Lindaraxa looked down upon the enchanting scene, and tears gushed from 
her eyes. 

‘Our courage will not be proof against those tears,’ said the sultana; 
‘weep not, Lindaraxa, or we tial fear that your heart mistrusts the loyalty 
of the Christian to whose honour we have consented to confide you,’ 

‘Oh, fear itnot!’ exclaimed Lindaraxa, with enthusiasm; ‘he is, he ever 
will be all that the heart of woman can seek on earth—father, brother, lover, 
husband! Even as a father he has infused into me a new soul—a soul that 
dares to aspire to the joys of an immortal world; as a brother he cherishes 
me; as a lover he adores; as a husband he will protect, and leaving all other 
loves for mine, cleave to me alone !’ 

The sultana sighed as she listened to these words ; her own sorrows 
had arisen from the vicious system of polygamy, common to all Maho- 
metan nations ; yet while she deplored its consequences to herself, she 
generously rejoiced that her favourite should be exempted from a simi- 
ar fate. 

‘*Tis that consideration alone that has reconciled us to the idea of giving 
our Lindaraxa to a Christian husband,’ said she. ‘ Christian wives are hap- 
pier far than Moorish ones!’ Then after a pause, in which she sacceeded 
in repressing the indignant emotions that had been called forth by the mem- 
ory of her own wrongs, she added, ‘ You willsee the Christian queen—that 
happy Isabella who reigns without a rival in the heart, and over the coun- 
cils of her husband ! and she will seek to convert Don Esteban de Sandoval’s 
Moorish bride to her own faith, for she is full of bigoted intolerance 
againgt the true belief; but we charge you to be faithful unto the re- 
ligion of your people—remember that the blood of the prophet flows in 
your veins!’ 

Lindaraxa made no reply ; already she was a Christian in her heart; the 
lessons of her lover had fallen upon good ground, and she aspired only to be 
received into the bosom of that pure religion whose doctrines hold out to 
her the assurance of an union with him beyond the grave. 

‘Tell the queen,’ continued Aixa, ‘ that the rash hatred of Muley Aben 
Hacen for her people has cost him the love of his own—that the generous 
Moorish nation has ever disapproved of the war into which he has rushed— 
and that ourself, his consort, discountenanced it to the utmost. Let her 
know that the first wish of our son, Abu Abdallah, whom the public voice 
will soon call to the throne in the place of his father, will be to renew the 
ancient treaty that so long existed between Granada and Castile—provided 
that peace may be restored without any infringement of our national dignity ; 
—for rather than sacrifice the noble pride that has ever characterised our 
gallant people, we will shed the blood of our last subject in the struggle. — 
But should hostilities cease, you will return once more to us, Lindaraxa; [bn 
Zeriab will pardon the disobedience of his child, and—’ 

A low whistle outside of the little docr that opened from the court into 
the ravine, caused her to pause. ; 

‘It is the signal that all is ready,’ said Lindaraxa, starting. ‘ Great sultana, 
I must be gone !’ : 

‘Call me not sultana!’ exclaimed Aixa, suddenly dropping the courtly 
style with which, even in her most familiar moods, she was wont to address 
her favourite. ‘Away with such vain distinctions in a moment like this ! 
Call me thy friend—call me thy mother! for what queen ever ssed a 
friend like Lindaraxa, so tender, so steadfast, so faithful—my pride and joy 
in prosperity—my solace in adversity! What mother ever had so 
gentle and so duteous a daughter as thou hast been to me, oh, child of 
my soul!’ . , arSy 
‘Mother and queen !’ murmured Lindaraxa, kneeling at Aixa’s feet, and 
covering her hands with kisses and tears. ; 

The sultana bent forward to raise her ; she had stru zgied to retain her 
composure to the last, but her great heart failed her in that trying moment, 
and falling upon Lindaraxa’s neck, she wept aloud. 

A second whistle was heard; Aixa arose, dashed the tears from her eyes, 








Albornoz, such as was worn by Moorish horsemen, and which entirely 
shrouded her person and countenance. Then taking her hand, she led her 
in silence through the Court of Roses, and unlocking the door that opened 
upon the ravine, looked out upon the moonlit path. A muffled figure stand- 
ing there silently beckoned them forth; they prepared to follow, but before 
quitting the Eden which she was, perhaps, to behold no more, Lindaraxa 
raised the hood of her mantle, and cast one lingering look around. The 
moonbeams that streamed through the cypress branches upon her face, 
already blanched to marble paleness with emotion, shed npon it a lustre so 
wan and unearthly, that to Aixa’s excited imagination it appeared like the 
countenance of one already dead. ; . . 

‘ Allah shield thee, dear one!’ she whispered, impressing 4 last kiss upon 
the maiden’s quivering lips. A tremul 2s grasp was the only answer re- 
turned, as Lindaraxa crossed the threshold and glided spirit-like after her 
mute conductor. ; hepa 

Aixa remained at the door watching their receding figures descending the 
steep pathway, until they became lost to sight among the luxuriaat vegeta- 
tion that feathers that wild ravine. A dreary pause ensued at last the 
sound of horses’ feet struck upon her ear, rapid and distinct at first, then 
erowing fainter and fainter, until it died away in the distance, and all was 
silent once more. ' . a - 

Before noon on the follow ing day, the king, at the head of his unfortunate 
expedition, had returned to Granada ; [bn Zeriab had dis wered the flight 
of his daughter and of the Christian captive, and a pursuit had imimediatel 
been organised by him, which appeared to defy the possibility of their 
escape, as he knew that they had only a few lours advan eof hin. Parties 
of horsemen were despatched by the angry father in every ¢crection leading 
to the Spanish frontier, and he himself, accompanied by Muza Ben Omar 
and an armed escort, took the road to Loxa, as being the nearest and there- 
fore the most likely to be chosen by them; and so it had been. 

Ali night the fugitives rode onward as though pursuers were behind, and 
never once relaxed their speed, for they felt that there was no security for 








* In allusion to the device upon the ring, ‘ Soy de un solo.’ 


them until they had gained the Spanish frontier. A few minutes halt to re 
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fresh their horses at sunrise and at noon was all that they would allow them 

selves; but after they had left the city of Loxa to their right, and entered 
upon the wild tract of country leading to Archidona, an unforeseen accident 
checked their progress. The horse ridden by Lindaraxa became so lame 
that it was soon found impossible that he should proceed, and they were 
therefore forced to abandon him, and to place the young Moor behind Don 
Esteban, whose steed, jaded by so many hours accelerated speed under a 
burning sun, was ill prepared to bear the additional burden of even light 
weight. Lindaraxa herself unaccustomed to such violent exercise, and ex- 
hausted by heat and fatigue, was scarcely able to sustain herself, yet she 
would not listen to her Jover’s suggestion that they should halt for a while 
at Archidona to recruit her sinking strength ; so they pushed on gallantly, 
aud soon that place too was left behind them. 

Nevertheless towards sunset the flaggng pace of their horse warned them 
that unless they allowed him a temporary repose he would not be able to 
carry them to the Spanish lines that night. Don Esteban therefore dis- 
mounted, and, lifting Lindaraxa from the saddle, was just about to place her 
upon the ground, when the sight of a troop of Moorish horsemen in the 
distance, coming towards them from the direction of Loxa, caught the eyes 
of both in the same moment. ‘ 

P ‘We are pursued !’ they exclaimed in a breath, ‘we are lost if we do not 
iy!’ 

“Don Esteban hastily replaced Lindaraxa on horseback, and this time seat- 
ing her before him, he passed ove arm round her waist and o pooage her 
trembling form upon his bosom, while with the other he guided the gene- 
rous animal, which appeared instinctively to understand that the safety of 
his riders depended upon the exertions he was to make in that crisis. 

‘ Courage, Lindaraxa, my soul !’ exclaimed Don Esteban, pressing her to 
his beating heart; ‘perhaps they have not yet descried us ; if we can only 
succeed in gaining the shelter of yonder rocks we shall escape their obser- 
vation.’ 

‘ Light of my eyes!’ returned the tender Moor, ‘ your Lindaraxa has cou- 
rage for every ill save that of being torn from you.’ 

efore them rose amass of lofty cliffs, + pow taped the entrance to some 
rocky defile, and they felt that it they could only reach that shelter unseen, 
they might elude the pursuit of their enemies; but to take the open country, 
where they must at once be perceived and gained upon, would be to forteit 
every rational chance of escape. ' ; ¢ 

They did reach the defile, and, pausing for a moment, listened to ascertain 
whether they were followed. The sound of horses’ feet, and the shouts of 
heir pursuers, struck fearfully upon their ears. Onward they dashed, fol- 
lowing the only practicable path that lay before them, and which, ascending 
abruptly among broken fragments of rock, rendered slippery by the short 
moss that covered them and the innumerable little rills that trickled through 
their clefts, conducted to a still narrower and more precipitous pathway, 
composed of natural steps in the cliff, inaccessible even to the sure foot of 
an Andalusian steed. There was no time for deliberation—not a moment 
was to be lost. Don Esteban dismounted, and, seizing Lindaraxa in his 
arms, bore her up the rugged ascent without ever pausing to take breath, 
until he reached the summit of the rocky eminence. Then setting down hie 
precious burden, he looked around him to see what facilities of concealment 
or escape were afforded to them iu those upper regions. Oh, — they 
found themselves standing upon the brink of a horrid precipice formed by 
the perpendicular side of the lofty and isolated cliff, to the summit of which 
that fatal path had led them. All further advance was cut off by the fearful 
chasm at their feet—there was no retreat to the right or to the left—no re- 
turn except by the way they had ascended—and from the height on which 
they rer they could see their pursuers scrambling up the path they them- 
selves had so lately trodden, and hear the execrations that burst from their 
lips at every false step made by them. 

Don Esteban measured the fathomless precipice with his eye; not a tree, 
not u shrub upon its dreary sides, that might facilitate descent; at the bot- 
tom, a rushing torrent—heard, but not seen—roared hoarsely, like some 
savage beast ei ss ag yee 

‘ There is no chance o escape for us, my Lindaraxa, he exclaimed ; ‘ if 
we retrace our steps we must fall into their hands.’ And he pointed to the 
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shows wherein these forces differ from what has beer. called the vital prin- 
ciple; and, lastly, discusses the transiormations—fermentation, putrefacs 
tion, and decay—which take place in organic bodies when removed from the 
influence of vitality, We propose to glean from these subjects—other- 
wise unsuited to the esot a miscellaneous journal—some of the more 
interesting facts and discoveries, which, while they serve to establish the 
almost universal power of chemistry, may awaken in the mind of the 
— reader adesire to know something of its details and modes of pro- 
cedure, 

At present, by far the most popular department of the science is organic 
chemistry—the investigation of those laws by which the living organism 
can fabricate new compounds from simple inorganic elements. We say 
elements, for no single element is capable of serving for the nutrition and 
development ot any part of an animal or vegeiable organism. Ali those 
substances which take part in the processes of life are inferior groups of 
simple atoms, which, under the vital principle, combine into atoms of a 
higher order. A plant cannot resolve carbonic acid into other elements than 
carbon and oxygen: it may use the carbon as a component of its fibre, iis 
resin, or its starch, but it cannot transform carbon into one or other ot these, 
any more than can be done by the chemist. It must have the proper numberof 
elementsto operate upon, before it can arrive at perfection. Thus, the seed ofa 
plantexternally acted upon by heat, moisture, &c. begins to germinate; it 
strikes its roots into the ground, and expands its leaves in the atmosphere— 
these organs absorbing from the soil and air certain inorganic elements, 
which are transformed by the living organism into vegetable tissues, 
gums, resins, oils, &c., substances possessed of properties totally different 
from the original elements on which the plant fed. So, likewise, with 
animals; the food upon which they subsist is transformed by the vital 
principle into new and more complex compounds—as fibrin, blood, bile, 
fat, and the like. All these substances are peculiarly under the power of 
the chemist ; he can resolve them into their primitive elements, transform 
and transpose them in a thousand ways; determine whence they were 
derived, and predict the state to which they shall return. The chemist, 
however, cannot construct vegetable or animal compounds from the sim- 
ple elements: this requires the aid of a higher chemistry—the chemistr 
of life, whose mode of action he may untoid, but never successfully imi- 
tate. And even if it were that he could furm blood, and bile, and fat— 
nay, that he could fashion a leaf, an eye, or anear, yet he could"never make 
that leaf develop itself and give birth to others, that eye to see, or that ear 
tohear. Aclear comprehension of the metamorphoses which aliments 
undergo in the living organism, and of the action of remedies upon that 
organism, is all that the organic chemist aims at; and an immense step 
will be gained when he has reached the knowledge ot these transformations, 
and of the causes by which they are produced. 

» After the extinction of tre vital principle, all organic compounds begin to 
change their forms—in other words, to ferment, patrefy, and decay, 
The vital principle is a force which, so long as it exists, holds them to- 
gether; andeven when this is extinct, unless acted upon by external forces, 
these bodies would remain in the same state as at that instant when vitality 
was arrested. If we can preventthem from being acted upon externally, 
they may be preserved indefinitely—if not, decay proceeds; and it is 
trom athorough knowledge of the laws regulating the processes of fermen- 
tation and decay, that so much practical benefit has accrued to baking, 
brewing, winesmaking, bleaching, meatspreserving, and other economical 
processes. The ultimate results of fermentation and decay,are to reconvert 
the elements of organic bodies into that state in which they exist before 
they participate in the processes of life. Complex organic atoms of the 
highest order are, by fermentation, putrefaction, and decay, reduced into 
combinations of a lower order, intothat state of combination of elements 
from which they originally sprang. ‘ It is only recently,’ says Professor 
Liebig that we have arrived at a satistactory insight into these processes, 
and ata minute knowledge ot the causes producing and sustaining these 
peculiar processes of decomposition, differing, as they do, both in their 
forms and manifestations, from ordinary chemical decomposition. It has 
been decidedly proved that no vegetable or animal substance passes by itself 





black turbans of the Zegris, towering above the fragmeuts of rock, through 
which they were toiling. 

‘ And they will show us no mercy !’ returned Lindaraxa, shuddering. 

‘Oh, my beloved!’ exclaimed the young Spaniard, in an agony of emotion, 
‘into what a fate has my love precipitated you ! 

‘Are we not together ?’ she replied, ina tone of tender reproach. ‘ Bet- 
ter, oh, far better tobe here with you—even thus—than in the golden pal- 
aces of Granada with another.’ 

A look exchanged between them, sufficed to make known to each other 
the suggestions of their despair. 

, Lindaraxa, do you fear to die?’ asked her lover. 

‘ Not with you, my Esteban !’ taking his hand, and advancing to the edge 
of the precipice. ‘ But, oh!’ she added, sinking upon her knees, while an 
expression of the deepest anguish clouded her beautiful countenance, ‘al- 
though I may rush from this world with you, will not the gates of the Chris- 
tian’s Paradise be closed against your poor Lindaraxa, because the waters 
of baptism have not yet purified her soul from the stains of intidelity ?” 

Don Esteban looked around him; then hastily descending a few steps to 
where a thread of water filtered through the rock, he filled the hollow of 
his hand with the pure fluid, and returned to Lindaraxa. 

* Christian in soul,’ he said, ‘ receive the consecrating symbol of thy spirit- 
ual regeneration.’ pe 

And tracing the sign of the cross upon the pure brow of the young Moor, 
he pronounced with trembling earnestness the holy words that ratified her 
conversion to the Christian’s faith. : 

Lindaraxa raised her eyes to Heaven with an expression of beautiful joy, 
and then rising from her knees she cast herself upon Don Esteban’s bosom, 
and for the first time joined her virgin lips to his 

‘And now,’ she murmured, ‘death has no terrors for me, fur am I not 
thine to all eternity ?” 

* Mine in body and soul, now aud vor rveRMoRE!’ he answered, returning 
with holy fervour the first, last kiss so chastely given. 

At that moment the Moors in pursuit of them, reached a spot from whence 
they for the first time obtained a perfect view of the fugitives. Motionless, 
and still locked in that last embrace, the lovers were standing upon the 
brink of the fatal eee, and their noble forms draped in the long white 
folds of their sepulchral-looking Albornoz’s, stood out in strong relief against 
the golden sunset blaze of the transparent sky. r : 

A shout of triumph rent the air as the Zegris rushed forward to seize their 
prey; but at the very moment in which Ibn Zeriab stepped upon the sum- 
mit of the cliff, Don Esteban, raising the lovely form of Lindaraxa in his 
arms, cast himself headlong with her from the dizzy height. 

Their white garments, fluttering in the breeze, seemed for a brief instant 
to sustain them in the air, like the outspread wings of a beautiful spirit. 
When the horror-stricken father reached the spot where but a moment be- 
fore the unfortunate lovers had stood, full of life, yet hovering upon the verge 
of eternity, and that shudderingly, he looked down the dark abyss which 
had become at once their bridal bed and their funeral couch, not a vestige of 
them was to be perceived. ; _ 

Thus perished in the bloom of youth the flower of Spanish chivalry and 
the pearl of Moorish maidens, leaving to the spot, which had been destined 
to become the scene of their tragical fate, the sad celebrity that conferred 
upon it the name of La l’ena de los Enamorrados. 
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LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON CHEMISTRY. 


Tue English public has again been favoured with a series ot Familiar 
Letters on Chemistry by Dr. Justus Liebig—at present by tar the most 
popular cultivator of the science in Europe. His former series was writ- 
ten for the especial putpose of eaciting the attention of governments and 
an enlightened public to the necessity of establishing schools of chemistry 
and of promoting by every means the study of a science so intimately 
connected with the arts, pursuits, and social well-being of modern civilized 
nations: the present publication* presents a general view ot the study, its 
objects, extent, and applications, in order that the well-informed man 
whether chemist or not, may know something of the means and methods 
by which we have obtained those acquisitions in the sciences, and those 
abundant resources in the arts, which enable usto supply the necessities 
of our social existence. And herein consists the chief value of these 
Letters. They coniain nothing that may not be found in the ordinary ele- 
men'ary treatises; they teach no principles which could not be even more 
explicitly laid down in a studeni’s iext-buok; but then they are the familiar 
condescensions ot agreat mind, which make an impression all the deeper, 
and excite a reverence all the more excited, because we feel the greatness 
of the source whence they proceed. We are placed, as it were, in con- 
prs cy with the author, catch the spirit of his intention, and respect the 
Simplest tacts propounded, which, if coming from a less exalted source, 
would be apt to be overlooked or disregarded. 
mn. = of the Letters is as simple and intelligible as their style. The 
: sets out with a general consideration of chemisiry, and of the rank 
to which it is entitled among the other sciences; treats shortly of chemical 
affinity and chemical equivalents, illustrating the symbols and formule by 
a ash are expressed ; explains the atomic theory; considers 
* Familiar Letters on © > tan : Av ip . , Pp P 
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into a state of fermentation or putrefaction, but that, under all circumstans 
ces, heat, and a chemical action arising from the presence and contact of 
hydrogen or oxygen, is essential to the origin of these processes, 

‘ The juice of the grape, while it is provected by the external skin from 
contact with atmospheric air, scarcely undergoes any perceptible alteration. 
A grape, by gradual exsiccation, becomes converted into a raisin. The 
slightest perforation through its external covering, as with the point of a 
needle, for instance, is sufficient to alter all the properties of the juice 
Protected from the access of the air, withdrawn from the influence of the 
atmospheric oxygen, and ihe effect this exerts upon one of its constituents, 
the juice (termed must) may be preserved for an indefinite period: easily 
transmuiable as its constituents are, no alteration takes place, because 
nu disturbing causecan reachthem. But when exposed to the air at a 
suitable temperature, the grape-~juice becomes agitated, a lively evolution 
of gas takes place, all the sugar it contained disappears, and, when the 
fermentation is complete, a clear fluid is produced, which has deposited a 
yellowish mud: like substance as a sediment; this is yeast. The liquid 
now contains a certain amount of alcohol, which, together with the car- 
bonic acid expelled as gas, corresponds exactly tothe amount of sugar it 
originally contained. The sediment or yeast separated from the clear 
fluid, and added to an aqueous solution of pure sugar, induces the same 
phenomena, terminating ultimately in the total disappearance of the sugar, 
its decomposition and resolution into alcohol and carbonicacid. The yeast 
which has caused the decomposition of the sugar disappears with it: whilst 
decomposing the sugar, it undergoes itself decomposition, although more 
slowly; aud it thus by degrees loses completely the power ot causing 
fermentation in another solution of sugar. 

‘ Animal fluids comport themselves ina precisely similar manner, Milk, 
whilst in the udder of the cow, urine whilst in the bladder, undergo, in a 
healthy state, no alteration of their properties. But, in contact with air, 
milk coagulates without any evolution of gas; cheese separates in the form 
ot a curdy mass, the fluid part becomes acid, and the sugar of milk con- 
tained in it disappears with the increasing acidification. 

‘'The fermentation of vegetable juices, and the acidification and coagula~ 
tion ot milk, both belong to one and the same class of phenomena; the only 
difference between them consists in the form or state uf the new products 
into which the constituents of the fluids arrange themselves. One of the new 
combinations preduced in the grape juice by fermentation is gaseous—- 
namely, carbonic acid (hence the effervescing and frothing of the eet 
whilst, on the other hand, the products of the changes undergone by milx 
remain in solution in the fluid. The form and nature of the substances 
which are the result of fermentation being only accidental, we designate by 
the same term all processes of decomposition occurring in a similar 
manner, as in the juice of the grape, or in milk, no matter whether evo-~ 
lation of gas accompanies them or not. i 

‘In popular language, processes of putrefaction are distinguished from 
processes of fermentation ; but the distinction does not admit of being scien~ 
tifically established, since the difference between the two processes consists 
oaly in the different manner in which they affect our sense of smell. Pus 
trefacticn, according to this distinction, is the process of fermentation 
in organic substances containing nitrogen and sulphur, which give rise to 
the formation of products of a disagreeable odour.’ ; 

Decomposition, once excited, continues to proceed, even though the original 
exciting cause be removed. ‘If fermentation,’ continues Liebig, ‘ has once 
been induced in a vegetable juice, in milk, in urine, in flesh, &c. the oxygen 
which formed the immediate cause of the phenomena of this process of des 
composition may be altogether excluded, and yet the process will not be 
arrested. Fermentation, once begun, proceeds incessantly and irresistibly 
without the further co-operation of the atmospheric oxygen, ‘I'he first par- 
ticle, the atoms of which the chemical action of the oxygen set in motion, 
being in contact with other particles similar to it in composition, the mo- 
tion imparted to its atoms acts as an impulse upon the atoms of the con- 
tiguous particle, and it now depends upon <he amount of attractive force, 
acting between the atoms of the particles at rest, whether the motion im~ 
parted to those ot the first particle will be propagated or not. Ifthe motion 
is more powerful than the resistance, it will be communicated toa second 
particle, the atoms of this second particle will be set in motion, and this in 
the same manner and in the same direction as in the first particle : the mo- 
tion or transposition of the second particle is communicated to a third, 
fourth, and, in short, to all the compound atoms in the fluid; and, therefore, 
the same products are formed as a natural consequence of the same manner 
of arrangement, : 

‘ If the resistance or force which maintains the elements of the other coin- 
pound atoms in connexion is more powerful than the cause tending to 
produce an alteration in their position, or their order of arrangement— 
that is, a division into new producis—the action imparted to the first pars 
ticle must gradually cease.’ 


It must he obvious, from what is here stated, that fermentation 1s a pro- 
ceas necessarily dependent upon time, that it cannot accomplish its results in 
an immeasurably short period, like other chemical processes, and this tee 
cisely because the decompositions it effects are brought about by the gradual 
and successive transmission of an action from particleto particle throughout 
amass, Yeast, however, and other matters capable of exciting fermenta- 
tion—they themselvesbeing only substances in a state of ferment—accom- 
plish the result more certainly and satisfactorily the fresher they are ; and 
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this because every day they are kept, so much of the motive force of their 
atoms is expended. Although fermentation be thus a matter of time, heat, 
nevertheless, exercises a decided influence on the process, For example, whilst 
milk at common temperature yields lactic acid as the principal product of 
the decomposition of its sugar, at a high temperature we obtain as the pro- 
duct an alcoholic fluid, which, upon distillation, furnishes a true brandy! 
* Thus, alterations in the nature of the products of fermentation ensue with 
every variation in the process induced by changes of temperature, or the 
presence of matters accidentally drawn into participate in the transforma- 
tions. The same grape-juice, when fermented at various temperatures, 
yields wine of dissimilar qualities and nature, depending upon the circum- 
stance of the temperature of the air being higher or lower during autumn, 
according to the depth of the cellar in which the fermeotation is conducted, 
which varies the quality, the odour, and the flavour of the wine. A uniform 
temperature of the place where the fermentation is conducted, insuring its 
slow and gradual progress, is the principal condition depending upon our own 
control for the production of the best kinds of wine. The growers of wine 
will soon universally give the preference to deep rock cellars or vaults for 
conducting the process of fermentation: snch vaults have been found par- 
ticularly appropriate for the fabrication of the superior varieties of beer ; 
and the advantage of these vaults mainly depends upon their constantly 
equal temperature.’ 

But enough of Fermentation, which represente the first stage, after the 
vital principle is extinct, of the resolution of complex organic atoms into 
more simple combinations. The process of Decay completes the circula- 
tion of the elements, by transposing the products of fermentation and putre- 
faction into gaseous compounds. The process of decay has been termed 
by Liebig ‘a process of combustion taking place at the common temperature,’ 
in which the products of the fermentation and putrefaction of plants and 
animal bodies combine gradually with the oxygen of the atmosphere. ‘No 
organised substance, no part of any plant or animal, afier the extinction of 
the vital principle, is capable of resisting the chemical action of air and 
moisture ; for all that power of resistance which they temporarily posse 
as the bearers of life, the media of the vital manifestations, completely 
ceases with the death of the organism ; their elements fall again under the 
unlimited dominion of the chemical forces. 

‘ The presence of water and a suitable temperature are indispensable conditions 
of the oxidising process of decay, jst as they are necessary to putrefaction and 
fermentation. Perfect dryness, or a temperature below the freezing point, 
suspends all processes of decay and fermentation. The transmission of de 
composition from one particle to another presupposes a change of place; it 
requires that the particles should possess mobility, or the power of free mo- 
tion, and this is imparted to them by the presence of water. In decay, it is 
more especially a certain elevated temperature which increases the aptitude 
of the elements of organic substances to combine with the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere. 

‘In the process of bleaching in the open air, or, as it is called, grass. 
bleaching, we have the process of decay applied to an imporiant purpose 
in the arts upon a large scale. Linen or cottun textures consist of ordinary 
woody fibre, more or less coloured by extraneous organic substances, which 
were either contajned in the plant whence the fibre has been derived, or have 
become mixed with it during the processes of preparation. 

*When linen or cotton fabrics are moistened with water, and exposed 
to the light of the sun, a slow process of combustion or decay immediately 
begins upon the whole surface ; the oxygen of the atmosphere in immediate 
contact with the linen or cotton is incessantly converted in'o carbonic acid. 
The weight of the fabric diminishes every second, precisely because it is in 
a state of combustion ; all the colouring matters gradually disappear, and 
with them a considerable amount of woody fibre, their elements being con- 
verted into oxygen compounds. If this action of air and light upon the 
linen or cotton coutinues for a considerable time, these substances lose their 
cohesion, and become converted into a matter similar to that used in the 
manufacture of paper; and this matter still continues to decay as long as 
the essential condition of this change—that is, the absorption of oxygen 
—proceeds.’ 

Substances undergoing decay increase the attraction of all other organic 
substances in contact with them for oxygen. It is upon this power, and 
especially upon the affinity of alcohol for oxygen, that a speedy process for 
acidifying alcohol is based, which is termed tne ‘ quick vinegar process.’ * The 
transformation of fermented liquors into vinegar formerly required weeks, and 
even months, to accomplish, in consequence of the imperfect access of the 
air; we caN now convert alcohol into vinegar in,less than twenty-four hours; 
and this is effected mainly by making brandy diluted with water, or any 
other weak spirituous liquor, trickle slowly through casks filled with wood- 
shavings, and at the same time causing alight stream of air to circulate 
throwigh these shavings. This method exposes to the air asurface of alco- 
hol capable of absorbing oxygen by many thousand times more extensive 
than the old method; and consequently the time which alcohol, under 
ordinary circumstances, requires for its acidification, is abridged in the same 
proportion. At the commencement of this process, it is usual to add to the 
dilute spirit a small quantity of some substance containing matter capable 
of undergoing the process of decay, suchas beer.wort, honey, vinegar, &c. ; 
but after the lapse of a very short time, the surface of the wood-shavings 
passes into a state of oxidation, and from that moment effects the transfor- 
mation of the spirit into vinegar, without the further co-operation of extra~ 
neous decaying matter. 

Omnipotent as is this principle of decay, it is still in the powerof man to 
arrest it; and this he does from a knowledge of the fact, that the property 
of organic substances, to pass into a state of fermentation and decay, by 
coming in contact with the atmosphere, is annihilated in all cases, without 
exception, by heating to the boiling point. * Fresh animal milk, as is well known, 
coagulates, after being kept for two or three days, into a gelatinous mass. 
If fresh milk be heated daily tothe boiling point, it may be preserved for 
an indefinite period. The state of decomposition nto which the dissolved 
caseine passes in contact with air, becomes perfectly arrested; and it re- 
quires &@ more protracted action of the atmosphere to excite it again. Grape- 
juice, so readily mutable, and every fluid susceptihie of fermentation, is af- 
fected in the same manner: when heated to the boiling point, all fermen- 
tation in themceases. Beer-wort, after boiling, requires the addition of 
yeast—that is, an extraneous substance alreacy itself in a state of decomposi~ 
tion—in order to ferment in the shortest possible time. It is obvious that if 
that particular state into which an organic substance is brought by contact 
with the atmosphere—although this contact may have been but for an in- 
stant—he destroyed by a high temperature, and oxygen (the only cause 
of its reappearance, ) from the time of its boiling, be excluded, these substances 
must, for an unlimited period, retain all the properties they possessed at the 
moment of boiling. Matter per se has no inherent power of mobility ; with- 
out the influence of some external force upon the atoms, none of them change 
their place, none alter their properties. 

‘Ifa flask be filled with grape-juice, and made air-tight, and then kept 
for afew hours in boiling water, or until the contained grape-juice has become 
throughout heated to the boiling point, the minute amount of oxygen contained 
in the air, which entered the flask with the ygrape-juice, becomes absorbed 
during the operation by the constituents of the juice, and thus the cause 
of further pertutbation is removed. The wine does not now ferment, but 
remains perfectly sweet until the flask is again opened, and its contents 
brought into Contact with the air. From this moment the same alteration 
begins to manifest itself which fresh juice undergoes: after the lapse of a 
few hours, the contents of the flask are in full fermentation ; and this state 
may be #g@in interrupted and suspended, as at first, by repeating the boil- 
n 

‘The knowledge of these properties, which areequally possessed by al! other 
organic substances without exception, has given rise to the most beautiful 
practical applications of them. Whilst in former times, during iong voyages 
mariners were confined to salt and smoked meats, which in the long-run al- 
ways proved injurious to health, and thousands of human beings lost their 
lives for the want of fresh aliments, which were even more essential in 
sickness, these dangers and discomforts become more and more rare at 
the present day. This is certainly one of the most important contribu- 
tions to the practical benefit of mankind ever made by science, and for this 
we are indebted to Gay~Lussac. 

* At Leith, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, at Aberdeen, at Bourdeaur, 
Marseilles, and in many parts of Germany, esteblishments of enormous mag- 
nitude exist, in which soup, vegetables, animal substances, and viands of every 
description, are prepared and sent to the greatest distances. . The prepared 
aliments are enclosed in canisters of tinned iron plate, the covéts are soldered 
air-tight, and the canisters exposed to the temperature of boiling water. 
When this degree of heat has penetrated to the centre of the contents, which 
it requires about three or four hours to accomplish, the aliments have ac- 
quired a stability which, one may almost say, is eternal. When the canister 
is opened after the lapse of several years, the contents appear just as if they 
were only recently enclosed. ‘The colour, taste, and smell of the meat are 
completely unaltered. This valuable method of preparing food has been adopt- 
ed by many persons in my neighbourhood and other parts of Germany, and 
has enabled our housewives to adorn their tables with green vegetables in 
the midst of winter, and with dishes at all times which otherwise could be 
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obtained only at particular seasons. This method of preserving food will 
become of the greatest importance in provisioning fortresses, since the loss 
incurred in selling off old stores, and replacing them by new, especially with 
respect to meat, ham, &c. is far more censiderable than the value of the tin 
canisters, which, moreover, may be repeatedly employed after being care- 
fully cleansed.’ 

Such are a few gleanings from the most important subjects touched upon 
by Professor Liebig in his secona series of Famiiiar Letters. Mere extracts 
as they are, they may be sufficient to excite the interest and emulation even 
of ordinary readers. Every reader, it is true, cannot expect to become a 
Dalton, a Berzelius, or a Liebig; but there is a certain amount of know- 
ledge which he may obtain, profitably and pleasantly. In the concluding 
words of our author— There is want only where no firm will exists—where no 
adequate efforts are exerted; the necessary means and instruments istex 
abundantly everywhere.’ 

—==———— 


A LIBRARY—OLD BOOKS. 


What an interesting place isa library; how suggestive of lofty, noble 
and solemn thoughts! The well-laden shelves bear the intellectual labours 
of centuries. Here the past and the present commingle peacefully ; here 
the fiercest and most uncompromising opponents find, side by side, a quiet 
resting place—no noisy contention is heard—no vainglorious assertions assail 
the ear—no angry disputation or bitter recrimination disturbs us: a seduct- 
ive repose invites to contemplation and patient research. 

A feeling somewhat akin to the mournful arises with the thought, that 
the busy and devoted authors of the multitudinous works around us have 

d away for ever; the brains that conceived, and the hands that obeyed, 
nan alike returned to their original dust. This feeling is, however, relie- 
ved by the consciousness that the mind still exists in the printed page ; 
that in all these volumes, worm-eaten and time-stained though they be, we 
yet find the reflex of the soul of the writer. How they speak of the indus- 
try of the dead? Here are massive tomes with their thousand pages, be- 
fore which a modern would shrink in dismay. If, externally, they be so 
imposing, what shall we say when we openand peruse them! There, amid 
much that is dark and valueless, we dad yor more convincing proofs of this 
indetatigability, the most minute detail in description, with the most exten- 
sive elaboration of argument; and though we may lament that so much in- 
dustry was often applied to very little purpose, yet we cannot but be im- 
pressed by the example, and respect the memory, of these intellectual ar- 
chitects of other days. Some of them caught glimpses of the glories to 
come : their hearts were in their works: a volume was often the labour of 
a life: and, therefore, shall their existence end only with time ! 

Here we may see and trace the history of man’s experience. Here is 
that which gives him his present proud pre-eminence. Annihilate the lit- 
erature of the world, and, although myriads of busy heads and hands would 
soon be employed in the work of resuscitation, what a fearful check would 
be given to the progress of civilisation! Does not our experience consist 
in knowing how to avvid error? Shall we, then, blame those whose wri- 
tings, like watch-towers and beacons, warn us from shoals and quicksands ? 
They laboured not in vain, if we can steer our coarse the straighter; and 
better is it to ‘ speak honest error, than to suppress conscious truth.’ 

Here ambition may come and read a humbling lesson; here pride disco- 
ver its own bitter recoil; here the sophist may learn truth, and the dogmat- 
ist benevolence; here the sceptic may resolve his doubts, and the intoler- 
ant forget his persecutions ; and, on the other hand, the good, the traly 

eat, the aspiring, the humble, the persevering, may come, and all find 
their stimulus and their reward. Here is the history of disappointed hope 
and despairing exertion; here we may read how na as toil went un- 
rewarded ; how men were so devoted to their studies, that they forgot fam- 
iy and friends, and the bright sunshine, and the glad face of nature, and 

| that makes life joyous, to shut themselves up in dark and dusty rooms, 
pouring out their whole souls upon the page, ceasing only to write when 
their hearts stood still—digging their grave while building their monu- 
ment. 

Here, again, may we read of success, of reward and well-earned hon- 
ours ; of national plaudits and sculptured effigies; of the height of haman 
fame; yet are the known and the unknown not unequal at the close ; the 
one dies where he has risen—he is there, no higher ; the other passes away, 
knowing that his reward will come, that his memory will live for ages, and 
grow brighter, as men thiuk on the patient faith, which did its work in ob- 
scurity. Here is that which shall outlast the hardest marble; here is the 
true monumentum; here is that which directs, threatens, cautions and con- 
vinces. We are constrained to respect what we should otherwise consider 
as useless, when we reflect that in all this there was at least intellectual cul- 
ture. Steps were taken in the right direction, thought was exercised and 
elevated, and through good and evil the world was instructed. Many steps 
were inevitably taken in the path of error; but among these mefi found the 
true basis, adding thought to thought, inquiry to inquiry; until at last has 
arisen that glorious intellectual superstructure which now surrounds us, in 
which the dreams of the past have become realities for the present and fu- 
ture. 

How interesting to be shut up alone with books: A/one with books !— 
Is not here the true society? Of a certainty no voice is heard, and alf the 
on ome is mute: but who will faint or grow weary?) What pleasure in 
exploring shelf after shelf, musing over dusty volumes, with their volumin- 
ous titles and quaint phraseology! The pleasure, not less than the occupa- 
tion, is exhaustless. Here is a venerable folio which the worms have not 
respected, as innumerable holes, pierced through the heart of the mighty 
volume from cover to cover, abundantly testify. How would the good old 
author grieve could he witness the vermicular havoc made among his pre- 
cious arguments and impregnable positions! Regrettully we turn the leaves, 
and closing the book, restore it to its place on the shelf, hoping that ina new 
edition the spirit of the writer may be preserved from impending destruc- 
tion. Now we come to a rure relic—a folio printed on vallen, by the fath- 
ers of the art, Johannes Fust and Peter Schoeffer, in the year m.cccc.Lxv., 
as appears by the colophon appended to the concluding columns, and which 
se the information as to the date and place of publication, now always 
ound on the title-page. What beauty and skill are visible in the mechanical 

rtion of the work ; how straight and accurately adjusted are the columns ; 

ow very black is the ink ; and how bright and vivid the colours of the illu- 
minations! Verily, men were giants in those days ; for thus, in the infancy, 
flay, the very babyhood of the art, did they create a work which may hon- 
ourably compete with the productions of modern skill. P 

What have we next? a title-page whose border shows all the emblems of 
mortality. At the top is a death’s head standing on the cross bones, crown- 
ed by an hour-glass; on each side are skeletons, pick-axes, and shovels ; 
and underneath a mortcloth, or some other symbol of mourning; within is 
printed, ‘ London’s Dreadful Visitation, or a Collection of All the Bills of 
Mortality for this present year, beginning the 27th of December 1664, and 
ending the 19th ef Desnabee following ; as also the general or whole year’s 
bill, according to the Report made to the King’s most Excellent Majesty.— 
By the Company of Parish Clerks of London. 1665.’ This is indeed a fear- 
ful volume, containing as it does the awful details of sweeping mortality.— 
The first table is for the week ending Dec. 27th, 1664, during which one 
death ouly of plague is recorded ; from this to the 14th February following, 
no death from this disease again occurs, When one more is registered, and 
again but one until the 9th May, when the number of deaths is 9, and the 
register states, ‘ parishes clear of the plague, 126; parishes infected, 4.’— 
On the 16th May, the deaths are 3, =~ ‘ parishes infected, 2.’ The week 
following the deaths are 17, and ‘ parishes infected 5.’ From this time the 
mortality increases with the increasing heat of the weather ; for on the 20th 
June the deaths are 168; July 4th, 470; 18th, 1089; August Ist, 2010; 
Lith, 3880 ; 29th, 6102; September 5th, 6988; 19th, 7165; at which date 
the mortality reaches its maximum, and the ‘ parishes clear of the lague are 
4; parishes infected, 126.’ On the 3d October the deaths have diminished 
to 4929 ; 17th, 2665; 21st, 1031. ‘ Parishes infected, 97.2. The succeeding 
week shows an increase, the deaths being 1414. ‘ Parishes infected, 110.’ 
On the 21st November the deaths are 652 ; December 5th, 210; and on the 
19th, at which date the book ends, 281. 
parishes infected, 68’ 
that the 


* Parishes clear of the plague, 62 ; 
Frem the general bill for the whole year, we find 


Total of all the christenings was - 

‘Total of all the burials this year,* - - 97,306 

Whereof, of the plague, - 68.596 
There are some curious entries in the list of diseases and causes of death: 
for instance—‘ Chrisomes and infants for the year, 1258; meagrom and 
headach, 12; rising of the light, 397 ; stopping of the stomach, 332 - collick 
and winde, 134; frighted, 23; griping im the guts, 1288; starved at the 
White Lyon prison, at St. George, in Southwark, 1; starved at nurse (at 
St. Maudlin, in Old Fish Street ), L; kild, 3—one at St. Mary, Newington 
one witha cart at St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and one with wrastling at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westininster ; hanged herself at St. Maudlin, Milk Street, being dis- 
tracted, 1.’ Atthe foot of each of the weekly tables the price of bread is 


- 9,967 


thus stated—‘ The Assize of Bread set forth by order of the Lord Maior and | subject, the geometrical problems are all drawn in the margin; this 
A penny wheaten loaf to contain eleven ounces, and | 
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Court of Aldermen. 
three 4 med white loaves the like weight :’ this in December: but in 
March following the weight has fallen to ‘nine ounces and a half,’ which 











nexi rises to ‘ten ounces; falls again to ‘nine ounces and a half;’ and at 


* In the report of the registrar general for 1842, we learn that the mor- } field being limitless and illimitable! 


tality in the metropolis, with a population of 1,875,493, was 45,272. 
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the termination of the year is ‘ten ounces and a half.’ What is meant by 
* white loaves,’ in distinction from ‘wheaten loaves?’ Were the former 
identical with what are known at the present day as ‘seconds ?” 
Here is another book, on the first leaf of which is a warrant bearing the 
seal of the Commonwealth, securing the copyright of the work by the de- 
claration— Thursday the 8th of February 1654. At the Council at White- 
hall. Ordered by his highness the Lord Protector, with the advice of his 
council, that no person or persons do, on avy pretence whatsoever, print, 
ar reprint a book intituled,’ &c. The work itself is on the ‘Sizes and 
Lengths of Rigging for Ships.’ and is dedicatedfiu the following terms :—To 
his Highness, Oviver, Lord Protector of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
with the dominions thereunto belonging. May a please your Highness, 
the subject of this book being an extraction of that nature as was never for- 
tmerly extant in the navy * * I could do no less in duty than offer my pains 
and naval observations unto your highness in the first place. It was once 
far above my thoughts (1 must confess) to tender this work (because mean) 
to so eminent a personage, till I considered it was yours de jure. 
I remain, &e. 
In the index we meet with names of vessels illustrative of the age in 
which they were built. There is a pinnace, the ‘ Nichodemus ;’ and fri- 
gates, the ‘ Speaker, Fairfax, Newberry, Marstoumoor, Worcester, and Fore- 
sight :’ the Nichodemus, we are told, was built in 1636, but that ‘the rest of 
ships and frigates were built go lately, that there needs no record.’ 
Apropos of the Commonwealth, the next volume professes to be by its 
title, the ‘rump: or an exact Collection of the Choycest Poems and Songs 
relating to the Late times. By the most Eminent Wits, from anno 1639 to 
1661.’ The frontispiece is highly characteristic of the state of feeling at 
that day : a tall gibbet is seen, from which a rump of beef showinga few in- 
ches ot the tail, hangs suspended by a chain over ablazing fire: around stand 
several individuals bearing fagots, and stirring the tire with long forks, the 
word Rump issuing from the mouth of each one ; on the next page, right 
and left, are the figures of a Puritan and a Covenanter, habited in most ex- 
aggerated garments, holding a written paper in their hands, and each stand- 
ing on a pedestal; between them is a preacher in a tub, holding forth to a 
congregation disposed in various attitudes around him ; one of them holds a 
banner on which are drawn six rats rampant; at the foot is a vignette, where 
an —— cavalier appears with his drawn sword, and, supported by an 
angel, is driving several naked beings into a smoking abyss; the utmost ter- 
ror and consternation are depicted on their countenauces ; the foremost of 
the party is only visible, from his legs appearing above the surface of the 
gulf into which he is falling headlong, while the last of the group is decorated 
with a tail, which, in spite of his rapid flight, retains a most remarkable cur! 
at its extremity. Turning to the preface, wefind the collection likened to a 
‘bundle of rodds; not like those of the Roman consulls, for these are 
the signs of a no-government;’ then comes a sweeping condemnation of the 
Rump, conclud ed by the hope that strife will cease, and all ‘show duty to 
so excellentaking.’ A few extracts from the volume will show that our 
ancestors were as well skilled in calling names, and making the white ap- 
pear black, as their posterity ;— @ 


‘ Come, then, my brethren, and be glad, 
And eke rejoyce with me, 

Lawn sleeves and rochets shall go down, 
And hey then up go we. 


We'll exercise within the groves, 
And teach beneath a tree, 

We'll make a pulpit ofa casi, 
And hey then up we go. 


‘Old Oxivenr’s gone to the dogs; 
Ohno I do mistake ; 

Hee’s gone ina wherry, 

Over the ferry 
Is called the Stygian lake. 


But Cerberus, that great porter, 
Did read him such a lecture, 
That made him to roar, 
When he came a-shoar, 
Fer being the Lord-Protector,’ 
The next is froma piece entitled the ‘ Character of a Roundhead :— 
‘What's he that doth high treason say 
As often as his yea and nay, 
And wish the king confounded, 
And dare maintain that Master Pym 
Is fitter for the crown than hin? 
Oh, such a rogue’s a Roundhead.’ 
The language of many of the songs, as applied to the Rump, is cearse and 
disgusting in the extreme, and well portrays the bitter feelings with which 
it was regarded by the cavaliers, and all those inimical to the cause whose 
progress raised Cromwell to the Protectorate. 

Passing ov, we come to well-printed copies of Domesday Book, that mon- 
ument of the care and industry with which our Normau invaders valued 
and divided their newly-conquered possessions. Ancient rolls, charters, 
household books, and statutes of the realm, are found in the same division. 
Among them we see a book of antiquated appearance, and taking it up, dis- 
cover it to be the work of the father of English poetry, by the father of 
English printing ; it is glorious old Caxton’s edition of Chaucer, printed by 
him in Westminster Abbey: rude are the cuts, and coarse the paper, but 
the ink is bright and black, and completely eclipses the reparations made 
with the pen in later times: grateful pastime is it to turn over the leaves, and 
think upon the intellectual and mechanical labours which called them into 
existence. [low the mind travels back to the days when our joyous old 
bard wrote his ‘remunaunte of the pilgremege,’ sitting under the shady 
trees of rural Donnington, and made us acquainted with his ‘doctour in 
physik,’ who ‘knewe the cause of every maladye,’ and his * good man of 
religyon,’ whose character and virtue have only been equalled by the pas- 
tor of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village: then the bright sun shone upon a 
land rich in natural beauties, when forests were plenty and factories few ; 
when the merry morice-dancers wended their way over hill and dale, car- 
rying mirth and frolic into every corner of the land, their light heels and 
lighter hearts securing them ever a welcome; when tall Maypoles were 
decked with garlands to hail the coming of the blithest month of spring, 
and maidens shy, yet not unwilling, smiling and gay as the wild flower- 
wreaths woven in their hair, were led by happy swains to the nimble 
dance ; then rose the revelry of mirth, and loud and far the joyous sound 
resounded— 

‘Summer is yeomen in, 
Lond singeth cuckow.’ 

But we are digressing—not in the green woods are we, but still in the 
library, not the less willing to resume our search for its treasures, for all 
our random flight to days of oldentime. This is an old book on astrouo- 
my, by Sacrobosco, which, if the imprint mislead us not, was printed at 
Paris in 1530 by Stmoneus Colineus ; the title-page shows us at one glance 
the solar system as then understood. The printer seems to have been 
properly impressed with the importance of his subject, for the subordinate 
portions are all in keeping: on a scroll at the top are the words Typos 
VNIVERSI ORBIS, and at the bottom, on a similar scroll, Antion inconit 
ANIM’ SVB IMAGINE MVNDI. A man in a flowing dress, reclining on the 
ground, with his head resting on his right hand, is represented as contem- 
plating the spheres above him, and an attendant is standing at his feet with 
a flat cap on his head, the caduceus of Mercury in his hand, and a short 
sword at his side ; he is pointing to the words on the lower scroll. The 
earth is here shown as the centre of the system, and is of prodigious size 
when compared with the sun and other planets. It is not merely repre- 
sented by a circle, but is mapped out, its respective portions being indica- 
ted by the words Terra, Aqva; resting on the outer edge of this is a 
cloudy circle of still greater diameter, on which appears the word Arr; 
ounide of this is another circle, consisting of fire and forked flames, point- 
ed out by the word Ignis. Immediately beyond this circle of fire is the 
orbit of the moon; she is indicated by the word Luna, and is drawn with 
only a small portion of her surface illuminated. The next in order is Mer- 
curt’, then Venus, then Sol, which is of an irregular oval shape, larger than 
the planets, with rays diverging from it in every direction : beyond the 
sun 1s Mars, then Jupite r, and last, Saturnus, outside of whose orbit is a 
circle studded with stars of different degrees of magnitude, and called the 
Firmamentum. A horizontal line stretches across the whole, and is speci- 
fied as the Orizon Rectus, having at its extremities the Arctic circles; the 
Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn are drawn at right angles with this line; 
and midway between them isa similar line, called the Aequinoctialis; this, 
where it bisects the Orizon Rectus, is in turn divided by the Zodiacus, 
which is seen stretching from one tropic to the other. 

The work itself contains various plates, representing old instruments, 
and the method of using them. As in many other works on the same 


bears evident marks of service, being thickly interspersed with margi- 
ual manuscript notes, in a very sinall and neat hand. What interest 
this volume possesses, when we compare its fanciful theories and abstruse 
demonstrations with the practical achievements of astronomical science 
in our own times, and of which still greater things are promised, the 


which date from the tenth century, and were first collected and printed at 
Venice in 1492, by the anthority of Alphonso X., king of Castile. While 
we appreciate the skill shown by many of these old writers, we are often 
surprised or afflicted at the superstition and stupid wonder apparent in 
many of their treatises. ‘This fact will be best illustraved by the quotation of 
a few of the titles:—* Poor Roniy’s opinion of the present blazing star ap- 
pearing in the north-east part of the heavens this present year, 1677, which 
is fur more remarkable than any before of that nature.’ ‘ Wonderful stara 
and blazing comets.’ ‘Comets the messengers of divine vengeance.’ Still, 
from all this mixture of truth and error much good, as before observed, has 
arisen; the publication of error has enabled us to avoid similar mistakes, 
and so far has added to our experience. 

We have looked so long that our eye and brain are almost weary of read- 
ing title after title ; we will therefore take a hasty glance over the various 
divisions, rather to see what yet remains in store for us, than to describe.— 
First, there is a splendid collection of anatomical works, from the darkness 
of old theories and uncertain principles, to the light of modern truth and. 
experience. Mathematics come next; and verily their name is Legion, for 
they are many. Here are voyages and travels, from those of Ibn Batuta, 
Vespucius, Columbus, Marco Polo, and others, down to the great national 
expeditions of recent days; here are scientific works in every department, 
and in every language of Nurope; here are pleasure and seidle for the phi- 
losopher and the student—the mere lover of literature may reap a harvest. 
Is it not cheering to find that in science all nationality is forgotten, scientific 
men look on each other as brothers, and send their books, as precious 
things dedicated to the mistress they serve, from one to the other over the 
whole of the civilised globe? If such be the fruits of scientific research, 
what may we not hope for the cause of morality and religion, whose claims 
are more vital and higher—whose results sublime and imperishable. 

We have not yet done: said we not well the subject is exhaustless! Our 
‘library is dukedom large enough ;’ but for the present we refraiv, hoping 
to resume our gossip about old books before we are much older. 

——— 
NEW WORK BY LEIGH HUNT. 
FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Imagination and Fancy ; or, selections from the English Poets, illustrative 
ot those first requisites of their Art. With Remarks, &e. By Leigh 
Hunt. Pp. 345. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

We met “a good-natured friend” in the street yesterday, who, after the 
usual London salutations, “* Ho’ d’ye do?” and “ Any thing new ?” remark- 
ed to us, en passant, that he had jusé casually dipped into Leigh Hunt’s 7'at- 
ler, of some ten or twelve years ago; and asked us if we remembered the 
eapital dressing we had received fron his pen? No question could have 
been more mal apropos; tor we had just finished reading his volume under 
the above title, with the intention to review itin the Literary Gazette. So 
we pondered a little upon the subject ; having long since forgiven, if we 
had not forgotten, if ever it made any iunpression upon us, the satirical gir- 
ding of our estimable contemporary. The reminiscence accordingly fell to 
the ground, except as giving rise to a few reflections. 

Leigh Hunt and the Writer are ten,—ay, more than twenty years older, 
and let us hope, proportionately wiser, than when they bickered about pol- 
itics or differed about poetry. So many revolutions of the sun are great se- 
datives ; and, especially in regard to literature, produce considerable changes 
on the mind. We will not speak of ourselves, however; but of Mr. Hunt. 
To our apprehension his advance in age has been eminently beneficial to 
him both as a critic and a poet. The first is not surprising, because p. 
tice and experience in this pursuit, as in all others of even mechanical and 
certainly of intellectual nature, must tend to improve the judgment and en- 
large the capacity. There can be no Young England in Criticism. In Po- 
etry the case is somewhat different; but in this respect also we must say 
we read Leigh Hunt with more pleasure than in former os ge it may be 
partly that our perceptions have Gane longer cultivated, and, according to 
the above canon, rendered more capable of appreciating him, but we rath- 
er think it is owing to his own advance and ~eréd He has himself 
in this volume, in a most agreeable essay, treated of the question, “‘ What 
is Poetry!” and we are inclined to agree in nearly all his conclusions. But 
it will then be argued, how can we prize his elder above his younger com- 
positions ;—low the verse of any bard reposing towards the vale of life 
above the strains struck out in the fire and enthusiasm of youth? In reply, 
we would observe, that there are various classes of poetry, which require va- 
rious qualities to exalt them to their highest value. The strikingly im- 
aginative and inventive, the fervent, glowing and passionate, the amutive, 
may suit better with the youthful temperament; but even these often fur- 
nish exquisite schemes for riper age, where there is an inherent and origi- 
nal ardour of spirit, and the fancy has been nourished with the true food of 
poetic aspiration. On the other hand, increase of years serves but to cher- 
ish tastes and feelings which cannot pertain to boyhood ; and out of which 
flow the masterpieces of other sorts of verse, the reflective, the philosophi- 
cal, the kind-hearted, the charm of the present and the delight of future 
times. Such, in our opinion, are the effusions of Leigh Hunt. With him 
the asperities of criticism are happily worn out, and he is more apt to see 
what is beautiful and worthy of adiniration than what are blemishes, which 
every superficial driveller can find out and censure. The humane, the so- 
cial, and the good, are the fruits he now draws from or ingrafts npon poesy ; 
and he leaves the little faults to be dealt with by the little minded, who 
suppose they cannot be deemed acute without being censorious, or just with» 
out being bitter. In like manner, he has learnt more immediately and dis- 
tinctly than ever to catch at a glance the recondite force and charm of 
single epithet or word which adorns the muse ; the most minute touch is 
not lost upon him. In Ainsworth’s Magazine, for instance, he has just con- 
cluded some faithtul papers, called “ A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybly,” 
and in the last No. we find him pointing toexamples of this kind. As ina 
line of Coleridge, 

“So shall the midnight breezes swell 

With thy deep long-lingering kneli :" 
did ever sound make sweeter echo to the sense?) And Byron's pure and el* 
evating verse on the Ave Maria, a light of heaven in the midst of the earth 
ly fogs of Don Juan, when 
“ The faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 
And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 
And yet the forest-leaves seem'd stir’d with prayer.” 

Such thoughts and such language escape not the being who has the musie 
of poetry in his soul; and as for those whom they do escape, who have 
neither apprehension nor heart to notice them, let none such be trusted 
either as critics or men. They belong to the incapables and brutal. 
Having thus cursorily offered some of our reasons for loving the latter pro- 
ductions of Leigh Hunt, we must yet say a few words of the elegant volume 
(we mean in outward appearance, for the word sould not —— apply 
to the contents) he has now presented to the public. The Preface begins; 
‘This book is intended for all lovers of poetry and the sister arts, but more 
especially for those of the most poetical sort, and most es cially for the 
youngest and the oldest: foras the former may incline to it for information’s 
suke, the latter will perhaps not refuse it their good-will for the sake of old 
favourites. The editor has often wished for such a book himself; and as 
nobody will make it for him, he has made it for others.” Its ‘ object (the 
author continues) is threefold: to present the public with some of the finest 
passages in English poetry, so marked and commented ;—to furnish such 
an account, inan essay, of the nature and requirements of poetry, as may 
enable readers in general to give an answer on those points to themselves 
and others ;—and to show, throughout the greater part of the voluine, what 
sort of poetry is to be considered as poetry of the most poetical kind, or 
such as exhibits the imagination and fancy in a state of predominance, un- 
disputed by interests of another sort. Poetry, therefore, is not here in its 
compound state, great or otherwise (except incidentally in the Essay), but 
in its element, like an essence distilled. All the greatest poetry includes 
that essence, but the essence does not present itself in exclusive combina- 
tion with the greatest form of poetry. it varies in that respect from the 
most tremendous to the most playtul effusions, and trom imagination to fancy 
in all their degrees.’ : ; : igus 

And finely has Mr Hunt wrought out his design: his mosaic is of the 

richest, the rarest, and_ most graceful materials, and his commentaries wor- 

thy of them. Of Shelley we rejoice to read the following testimony : it 
seems to remove much of aload respecting him from our mind. He died at 
the age of thirty! and his friend writes thus:— 

‘ Among the many reasons which his friends had to deplore the premature 

death of this splendid poet and noble-hearted man, the greatest was his not 

being able to repeat to a more attentive public his own protest, not only 


| avainst some of his earlier effusions (which he did in the newspapers), but 


against all which he had written in a wailing and angry tone, instead of an 
invariably calm, loving, and therefore thoroughly helping spirit. His works, 
in justice to themselves, require either to be winnowed from what he dis- 
liked, or to be read with the remembrance of that dislike. He had sensi- 
bility almost unique, seemingly fitter for a planet of a different sort, or in 
more final conditisn, than ours: he has said of himself,—so delicate was his 
organization,—that he could 
‘hardly bear 
The weight of the superincumbent hour ;” 





Here is another: a collection of the oldest known astronomical tables. 


and the impatience which he vented for some years against that rough work 
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ing towards good, called evil, and which he carried out into ue a 
hasty, subjected one of the most naturally pious of men to charges ry rich 
hurt his name and thwarted his philanthropy. Had he lived, he would have 
done away all! mistake on these points, and made every body know him for 
what he was—a man idolized by his friends—studious, temperate, of the 
gentlest life and conversation, and willing to have died to do the world a 
service. For my part, Lean never mention his name without a transport of 
love and gratitude. I rejoice to have partaken of his cares, and. to be both 
suffering and benefiting from him at this moment ; and whenever I think 
of afuture state, and of the great and good Spirit that must pervade it, one 
of the first faces [ humbly hope to see there is that of the kind and impas- 
sioned man whose intercourse conferred on me the title of the F riend of 
Shelley.’ : ; lhe Fi 

But probably, in conjunction with the essay to which we have already 
alluded, the portion of the volume before us which will excite most gratifi- 
cation, will be that entitled ‘The Spenser Gallery.’ Here, after a con- 
genial introduction, the author goes cn to show how perfect are the pictures 
of the poet; so perfect, that it only wants the canvass to part them to the 
eye, transferred from the language of him of whom Bishop Hurd truly ob- 
served: ‘In spite of philosophy and fashion, Faerie Spenser still ranks 
highest amongst the poets; [ mean, with all those who are either of that 
house or have any bindness for it. Earth-born critics may blaspheme ; 

‘ But all the gods are ravish’d with delight 
Of his celestial song and music’s wondrous might. 

Well, therefore, might Hunt entertain the happy idea of representing 
Spenser (in a Gallery of Pictures) as ‘The Poet of the Painters ; and so ably 
has he executed his task, that we trust we shall have some of our best 
artists embodying the subjects. We must (though quoting an ancient name ) 
select some three or four specimens wherewith to conclude this hasty 
review 

“HOPE. 

Character, Sweetness without Devotedness ; Painter, Correggio. 
‘With him went Hope in rank, a handsome maid, 
Of cheerful look, san lovely to behold : 

In silken samite she was light array’d. 

And her fair locks were woven up in gold.(1) 

She always smiled; and in her hand did hold 

An holy-water sprinkle dipp’d in dew, _ 

With which she sprinkled favours manifold 

On whom she list, and did great liking shew ; 
Great liking unto many, but true love to few. 

(1) ‘ And her fair locks,’ §¢.—What a lovely line is that ' and with a 
beauty how simple and sweet is the sentiment portrayed in the next three 
words, ‘She always smiled!’ But almost every line of the stanza is lovely, 
including the felicitous Catholic image of the 

‘ Holy-water sprinkle dipp’d in dew.’ 
Correggio is in every colour and expression of the picture.” 
“MAY. 
Character, Budding Beauty in male and female; Animal Passion; Lu- 
minous Vernal colouring ; Painter, Titian. 
‘Then came fair May, the fairest maid on ground,(1) 
Deck’d all with dainties of her season’s pride, 
And throwing flowers out of her lap around: 
Upon two brethren’s shoulders she did ride, 
The twins of Leda; which, on either side, 
Supported her /ike ¢o their sovereign queen. 
Lord ! how all creatures laugh'd when her they spied, 
And leap'd and danced as they had ravish'd been; 
And Cupid's self about he r flutte r’'dallin green. 

(1) * Then came, §¢.—Raphael would have delighted (but Titian’s 
colours would be required) in the lovely and liberal uniformity of this pic- 
ture—the young goddess May supported aloft; the two brethren on each 
side ; animals and flowers below; birds in the air; and Cupid streaming 
overhead in his green mantle. [magine the little fellow, with a body of 
Titian’s carnation, tumbling in the air, and playfully holding the mantle, 
which is flying amply behind, rather than concealing him. ‘This charming 
stanza beats the elegant but more formal invocation to May by Milton, who 
evidently had it in his recollection. Indeed, the latter is almost a compila- 
tion from various poets. {[t is, however, far too beautiful to be omitted 
bere 


‘Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 


‘ Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ! 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
Aud welcome thee, and wish thee long.’ 


Speneer’s ‘ Lord! how all creatures laugh’d,’ is an instance of joyous and 
mpalsive expression not common with English poets out of the pale of 
comedy. They have geniality in abundance, but not animal spirits.’ 


“A NYMPH BATHING. 
Character, Kestasy of Conscious and Lucurious Beauty; Painter, 
Guido. 

‘—Her fair locks which formerly were bound 

Up in one knot, she low adown did loose, 

Which lowing long and thick, her cloth’d around, 

And the ivory in golden mantle gown'd; 

So that fair spectacle was from him reft, 

Yet that which reft it, no less fair was found ; 

So hid in locks and waves from looke r’s theft, 
Nought but her lovely face she for his looking left. 


Withal she laugh’d, and she blush’d withal, 1 
That blushing to her laughter gave more grace, 
Aud laughter to her blushing.’ 

LS Withal she langh'd, &c.—Perhaps this is the loveliest thing of the 
kind, mixing the sensual with the graceful, that ever was painted. The 
eouplet, So hid in locks and waves, &c.,would be an excessive instance of 
the ewects of alliteration, could we bear to miss a particle of it.’ 

‘Aa KNIGHT IN BRIGHT ARMOUR LOOKING INTO A CAVE. 
Character, A deep effect of Chiaroscuro, makinz deformity visible; 
Painter, Rembrandt. ’ F 
‘But full of fire and greedy hardiment, 
The youthful knight would not for aught be stay'd 
But forth unto the darksome hole he went, 
Aud looked in. His glistening armour made 
A little glowing light, much like a shade el 
By which he saw the ugly monster plain, 
Half like a serpent horribly display’d, 
But th’ other half did woman’s shape retain, 
Most loathsome, filthy foul, and full of vile disdain.’ 


I A little glowing light, much like a shade .—Spenser is very fond of 
this effect, and has repeatedly painted it. I am not aware that any body 
goticed it before him. It is evidently the original of the passages ‘in Mil- 
ton : ‘ ; 

‘Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterteit a gloom.’ 
Observe the pause at the words looked in.’ 
ae 
VISIT TO THE MONKWEARMOUTH COAL-PIT. 

When at Newcastle in the beginning of October, a wish beset me to des. 
cend the celebrated pit at Monkwearmouth, chiefly that I might be seunsi- 
ble of the increase of heat which takes place at such depth tin the crust of 
the earth. Providing myself, therefore, with a recommendation to one of 
‘ue viewers of the mine, I set out for Monkwearmouth at an early hour, and 
by aid of the railway, reached the spot in a very bricf space of time. I 
quickly found the person I was in quest off, and by him was soon transfer- 


ey d to the care of a foreman, who was allowed to become my guide and pro- 
le vr r in the enterprise before me. 
be 


aad Owerimg building, clanking machinery, and coarse and unseemly ob- 

IOC iS ¢ ae > = - . © ad 

} ne Ps embled round the mouth of the pit, were not by any means calcu- 

ated rite : ' fag Mea, . 
invite me on to this adventure; neither was it a favourable consi- 





aeration that, only eje 
ly the e) plosion of fire 
perior to unreasonable 
approached and wy; 
as it was to me, without the slightest sense of trepidation. 
ed to the house of my guide, I was then supplied with a suit of his pit clothes, 


gor which I gave , 
“eae ave up the whole of my own, excepting only my boots; and 
being then furnished with ‘ 


trim for the descent. 
pit, i had to waita few 


-damp in a neighbouring m'ne. 


Then, conducted to the gallery over the mouth of the 
minutes, till a hugedeep iron tub, containing abouttwo 


a walking-stick, 1 was declared to be in preper } 





tons of coal, was raised up to the open air and discharged of its load ; this, I 
was told, was the only means ever or taking down either stranger® 
or workmen. An iron ladder being placed in the interior of the tub, I des" 
cended to the side of my companion, and we were then swung off and let 
down the dark profound, sinking the eighteen hundred feet in what seemed 
to me to be little more than two minutes. The only circumstance I had oc- 
casion to remark in the descent, was a pretty copious dripping of water from 
the sides of the pit by which L was of course sprinkled, but not to an in- 
convenient extent. This water, it seems, issues from the strataof the mag- 
nesian limestone, Which are penetrated im this district in order to reach the 
coal-measures. At the termination of our descent, the tab was brought to a 
level with a kind of gallery, along which was a trainway for waggons, and 
on which stood a group of dusky and hideous-looking figures, the purpose 
of this gallery and of these men being to fill the tub for its upward jour- 
neys by emptying into it the wains in which the coal is brought from the 
recesses of the mine. A few candles and lamps gave light to the scene, 
which was as dismal as could well be conceived ; nor was it rendered more 
agreeable when I was called to ebserve that the shaft sunk a good way down 
from the edge of the gallery, in order that the tub might be enabled to 
come below the mouth of 2 spout-like channel, down which the coal was 
wured into it. One false step on either side might here have placed me 
in considerable danger. Quickly, however, I was led away from the viein- 
age of the shaft, and, being furnished with a candle in a primitive kind of 
wooden lantern, while my companion provided himself in like manner, 
was fairly launched upon my subterranean researches. ; 

The coal-seam here worked being fully six feet in thickness, and very 
sligittly inclined, the passages of the mine are generally of ample height, 
sothat it is not in ordinary circumstances difficult to walk along them.— 
They are, however, not of great width ; they are occupied by a champy 
wagon-way ; and every hundred yards or so the stranger hears a heavy train 
coming along to escape which he imust shrink up at the side of the passage, 
otherwise he must bethrown down and pounded to dust. It was at first no 
pleasant thing to stand thus aside and see a horse and series of laden wains 
go tearing and clanking past one’s very breast; yet such is the force of hal 
it, 1 came, before the conclusion of my visit, to treat this peril with indiffe- 
rence. Each of these trains, | may observe, is conducted merely by a boy, 
who sits at his ease on the wagon nearest the horse ; and one feels it strange 
at first to see boys in such a situation. A little reflection, however, enables 
one to corceive how the same potent influence which I have alluded to will 
speedily reconcile them to all its apparent dangers At intervals of no great 
space along the passage, I found it closed up with coarse wooden doors, 
each attended by a boy, who opened it for the passing wagons, and then 
shut it again. These form a part of the arrangements for ventilating the 
mine, aline of draught being thus formed in connexion Ww ith a furnace which 
is kept in continual operation, with a vent or shaft for itself. This leads me 
to say, that as yet I had been sensible of no unusual heat; there was rather 
a coolness in the passage at most parts. But this coolness was entirely the 
effect of the air-current, and is experienced only where that is in powertul 
operation. 

For nearly half an hour I followed my dusky leader, with hardly a pause, 
except to make way for the trains, or remark the arrangements for ventilation, 


The passage continued without any material change, every two yards of 


it presenting a wooden beam, supported by two lateral uprights, to prevent 
falls of the sandstone ceiling At one place my guide turned about and re- 
marked, ‘ Here, sir, we are under the river Wear.’ Before descending I 
had seen the Wear—a navigable river some fifty or sixty yards in breadth. 
It was curious to think of its flowing over one’s head. Yet whatis such a 
piece of surface water to those who tunnel below it at such a mighty dis- 
tance? The space from Charing Cross to Westminster Abbey was be- 
tween me alt it in solid stone. On we still went, and by and by the 
heat became very great, insomuch that perspiration poured down from my 
face in an almost continuous stream. Still 1 felt an exhilaration of spirit 
which defied all such inconveniences, as well as fatigue, so that I repeated- 
ly declined the offer of my guide to allow a brief rest. At length we came 
to a district where workings were in progress. 

The plan usually followed in excavating coal is first to make such a pas- 
sage as that described, then to diverge from it in lateral lines, leaving about 
an equal space between each two unworked, for the sake of support, and 
finally to cut out these spaces also, thus leaving the mine to its fate, regard- 
less whether the upper strata sink or remain firm. [was now led into se- 
veral of these side passages, which L found generally less lofty in the ceiling 
than the main drift (as it is called), so that it was more troublesome to tra- 
verse them. Sometimes 1 was obliged to bend nearly double, and after all 
did not escape a few knockings of the head, though none of any severi- 
ty. Asyet, we had met few of the pitmen; but now I was taken into a 
passage, the termination of which was in the course of being worked, 
and there accordingly found a couple of men engaged in what appeared to 
me one of the strangest kinds of labour imaginable. Picture two human 
figures of stalwart proportions, naked all except the smallest possible kilt 
and a pair of galligaskins, and black as culm could make them, engaged, the 
one in wielding a mattock against the solid wall of coal, the other in shovel- 
ling up the resulting loose materials into a wagon; the temperature being 
meanwhile at about eighty Fahrenheit, so that even the idle onlooker melt- 
ed asunder the hottest of July’s suns. It was, verily, a strange scene, and 
one attended with by no means common sensations. What made it the 
more striking was the dim and imperfect light; not that this was shed 
through Davy’s life-protecting gauze, for no such thing was here used, but 
that a couple of small candles had to illuminate a pretty large space, where 
all was of the gloomiest. 

On inquiry, | found that, owing to the excellent ventilation of this mine, 
Davy’s lamps are scarcely ever employed in it; and I was called on to ob- 
serve how little of a blue spectrum, the indication of the presence of hydro- 
gen, appeared round the flame of our candles. The men, I may reiark, 
seemed to work heartily and merrily, though it was evidently a severe la- 
bour; and it was surprising to observe how rapidly the mass of coal crum- 
bled under the powerfully applied blows of the mattock. It seemed to 
me that, with my whole strength, aud it is not below average, I could not 
have brought down half the quantity of coal in the time. And TI was right. 
There is, I was told, a sleight of art in the business of the pitman, by which 
he comes in time to get through his work much more rapidly than any la- 
bourer could do not possessed of this peculiar skill. And in the possession 
of this art there are many degrees even amongst the men themselves, the 
rule of variety of gifts ihus holding good below, as well as upon the surface 
of the earth, in humble, as well as in high employment. 
the pitmen, if severe while they last, are less protracted than those of many 
of the common children of toil. They work between seven and eight hours 
a day, and can thus realize, in general, not much less than twenty shillings 
a week, when their tree houses and other perquisites are considered. This 
is, after all, better than being a farm-labourer in the Carse of Gowrie, where 
work is often begun at four in the morning, and carried on, with short inter. 
vals, till seven at night, for a remuneration not exceeding ten shillings a week. 
One circumstance interfering with the comfort of the pitmen may be consid- 
ered as a natural misfortune. 

It often happens that in seains of coal there is a pervading layer of a hard 
and incombustible composition, commonly called clunch; and this they are 
uot only required to dig tor nothing, but they are fined for any portion of 
it which they allow to come to the pit-mouth amongst other coal. My guide 
pointed out the foul band to me on this occasion, and I remarked the greater 
trouble which it cost in excavation. It was surely a strange thing, he said, 
that clunch should be found at one level throughout the whole seam. ‘ By 
no means.’ said 1, ‘if you consider how the whole seam was formed.’ ‘ But 
how was that?’ ‘Olio,’ said I, ‘you have not happened to learn how coal 
was made. Well, nothing can be more simple than to tell you.’ When I 
explained how it was composed of vegetable matter collected and sunk in 
seas, and afterwards subjected to pressure, by which the character of the 
Matter was changed (bituminised), and showed that even a single seam con- 
tained several such layers, formed one after another, and sometimes in dif- 
ferent circumstances, he was prepared to understand, and this he did very 
aptly, how an infusion of mud into the sea at the time of the placing of one 
of these layers might deteriorate it for ultimate combustion as coal—in short, 
produce clunch. Here was another oddity in my present situation—lectur- 
ing on the formation of coal in the midst of a goodly seam of the article itself, 
and amidst the simple unlettered men who spend their lives in working it. 

_As we returned towards the regions of lower temperature, my compa- 
nion counseled my pausing for a while to cool, lest 1 might catch cold ; and I 
accordingly sat down very contentedly upon a bundle of straw for half an 
hour. During this time several groups of pitmen going to their work in 
the remoter drifts paused beside us, and entered into a friendly chat [was 
anxious to converse with these men, having heard of their remarkable and 
peculiar character; but their uncouth language 
by an absence of all firm articulation, proved fatal to ny wishes. | was only 
sensible that they met good humour with good humour, and seemed to be 


ht days before, ninety-five persons had lost their lives |} much more cheerful and hearty than could have been expected of men new- 

c lam, however, su- | ly reduced by stark suffering from one of the most determined strikes on 

fears, and, knowing that danger scarcely existed, [| record. 

nt through the whole affair, all strange and utterly new | ists in collieries according to the qualifications of the individuals. 
3 J te] . ‘ i 


I was glad to learn from my guide that a system of promotion ex- 
The men 


seing conduct- who behave well, and display superior intelligence, are advanced to be fore- 


men and even viewers, the latter being a comparatively gentlemanly fance- 
tion. Of course the great mass will never practically benefit by this system; 
but it must be useful, nevertheless, in as far as it cannot fail to be a stimulus 
to all the more active and better endowed natures which arise in the collier 
population. 


The labours of 


marked, it seemed to me, | 
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In the way back, I was taken aside into the place where the horses are 
kept. It is a long grotto-like recess, lofty in the roof, and furnished in all 
respects as stables usually are. None of the inmates being present, the 
ventilating process was not here in operation, and I therefore experienced 
in this place the full amount of the mine temperature, as resulting directly 
from the causes which produce it. The heat was excessive. I was told 
that this was the condition of the whole pit at the commencement, ere the 
ventilating process had been fully established, and the consequences were 
very severe upon the health of both men and horses, but particularly the 
latter. At that time the men suffered great annoyance from flies, and a 
large species was observed which no one had ever seen anywhere betore. 
But when the temperature was at length reduced to a moderate amount, 
this plague ceased, and the stranger fly disappeared. In general, the fauna 
of the mines is limited. There are a few insects, with rats and mice. The 
horses seem to suffer nothing from their subterranean confinement; but 
when any one is taken up to the surface en account of illness, or from any 
other cause, he is found at first quite blind amidst the sun-light, nor does he 
recover his ordinary powers of vision for some days. 

Having taken a hasty peep of the vast furnace used for the ventilation of 
the pit, [ stepped once more into the metal tub, and was quickly hoisted to 
the upper world. The chief sensation on coming out upon the upper gal- 
lery was that of intense cold ; for, after the atmosphere of the interior, the 
slight frost existing upon the surface was felt very severely. On returning 
to my guide’s chamber to resume my dress, the reflection of my figure in a 
mirror proved not the least entertaining part of the adventure. A hearty 
laugh at one’s self is periiaps amongst the pleasantest things in life, and I 
here enjoyed it in full measure. 

The Monkwearmouth pit is allowed to be the deepest mine in England. 
Its unusual profundity is owing to the necessity there is of passing through 
the superior formation (maguesian limestone) in order to reach the coal. 
There js thus a scientilic interest connected with this pit; for nowhere else 
in Britain can we experience so sensibly, or to such an extent, that increase 
ot heat which is found us we descend into the interior of the earth, an in- 
crease supposed to average about a degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer for 
every eighty feet descended, and which would apparently lead to a state of 
absolute incandescence if we could dig deep enough. The supposable con- 
nexion between this state of the interior, and the hypothesis of Herschel 
as to the formation of this and other globes, gives the temperature of mines 
considerable importance in the philosophical world, and it is of course in- 
teresting to become a personal witness of the fact. I may here advert, in 
conclusion, to the cause of the digging of such deep mines in the great 
northern coul-field. It is owing—there can be no doubt of it—to the 
approximating exhaustion of the beds nearer the surface in the same dis- 
trict. The Newcastle coal-field proper—meaning by this the economically 
accessible beds near that city—is now nearly at an end. Driven thence by 
the impossibility of winning coal profitably, men have been compelled to 
seek for coal in the places near by, where it is covered deeply over with 
the imagnesian limestone. Here it cannot be worked so economically as it 
was in the old field, for the pits have to be sunk to an immense depth, and 
the cost of clearing away water is very great. But while it can be worked 
with a prospect of profit, it will of course be worked nevertheless; and such 
is exactly he present juncture of affairs. 

The resorting to beds under the limestone is comparatively of recent date. 
Till twenty years ago, there was a received maxim amongst coal owners, 
that the coal was so bad as not to be worth working where it was covered ; 
a dogma perfectly groundless ; yet it was difficult for intelligent geologists 
to convince these men of its unsoundness, as the following anecdote will 
show :—A gentleman who, besides large possessions elsewhere, had a small 
estate a little way to the east of Durham, wished to sell it, to save himself 
the trouble of its management, when William Smith, the founder of our 
system of stratification, met him by chance in a bookseller’s shop, and 
warned him against doing so. The gentleman was incredulous as to there 
being any valuable coal there ; and it was with some difficulty that he was 
induced to allow Mr. Smith twenty pounds to make a survey and draw up 
a report, the whole value of the estate being then not more than perhaps 
fifteen hundred. Smith reported strongly in favour of mining beneath the 
limestone. Attention was thus attracted to the subject, and works were 
set agoing, and found successful. To give an idea of what a change has 
come over the character of that district, one fact may suffice—namely, that 
a short while ago nearly two hundred thousand pounds were spent upon 
one work. But even with the discovery of this great fallacy, the prospects 
of the northern coal-field are not by any means bright; and it is alleged by 
some that the years of its profitable working are much nearer a conclusion 
than is generally supposed. Some geologists have assigned to British coal 
a duration of from two to three thousand years ; some six hundred ; and the 
subject is therefore one on which the public feel no uneasiness. But these 
calcutstions are of no value whatever in the eyes of an unprejudiced in- 
quirer, inasmnch as there is no system of registration, or other means, by 
which the statistics of the subject can be arrived at; and in point of fact 
all the views as yet advanced with respect to the duration of British coal 
are founded on data of the loosest kind. It may be found, ere many years 
go about, that the narrowest of the estimates is considerably above mark. 


— epee 
MATCH-MAKING., 


A TALE. 

Early in a beautiful morning in the lovely month of June, the pretty little 
village of Alderfield was all astir, twoor three gigs and other vehicles were 
already drawn from their respective depositories, and preparing for service, 
and now and then a fair face peeped from an upper window, and was al- 
most instantly withdrawn, irradiated with a smile of pleasure at the favour- 
able appearance of the weather. Well might peaceful little Alderfield be 
awake and alive, for this was the appointed day for Mrs. Weatherhill’s pic- 
nie party, which had formed the theme of the village gossip and conjecture 
for the last ten days at least. To be sure only a select few of the villagers were 
invited, but those who were out were naturally anxious to know who were 
in, and those who were not going, had risen thus laudably early to watch the 
movements of those who were. ‘ . 

Mrs. Weatherhill, the promoter of the present festivity, was 
considered by herself wll others as the principal personage in Alderfield, 
inasmuch as she possessed an independent property, and decidedly took the 
lead in society on all occasions. Her house was the largest, her dress the 
most fashionable, and her barouche the on/y one in the village. She had no 
children, and was not in the least impeded in the exercise of her will by e 
little fat gouty husband, who seldom spoke at all, and when he attempted 
to do so, was talked down at once by his lady. His own fortune was small ; 
she had inherited a large one at an early age ; and why she had married Mr. 
Weatherhill, nobody could surmise, unless that it was to show her entire 
independence of opinion, and her perfect freedom of will. 

She was a stout but very comely dame of forty-five or thereabouts, with 
a pleasant voice and smile, a merry laugh, and a manner peculiarly attrac- 
tive from its warmth and heartiuess. She was a great patroness of ‘ young 
people,’ especially young ladies, fond of ‘having them with her,’ and de- 
vising pleasures for them, sometimes not over-judicious in their character. 
‘What did girls go from home for but to enjoy themselves?’ she would of- 
ten remark, as it home were a place destitute of enjoyments, instead of form - 
ing the centre of the very best and purest pleasures. So, when she had 
young friends staying with her, which was very frequently the case, she 
took good care that they should never ‘lose a day ;’ for she would have con- 
sidered twenty-four hours’ respite from the pursuit of pleasure as so much 
lost time. What with parties at home and abroad, by land and by water, 
drives to the county town, and visits to every exhibition that might hap- 
pen to be stationed there, she contrived to keep ler guests in a very unde- 
sirable state of excitement from their arrival to their departure. “At the 
time my story begins, she had two very pretty girls for her inmates, and it 
was principally on their account that she had planneda party to Ilston Abbey, 
a fine old ruin some seven or eight miles from Alderfield. A very wet sea- 
son had marred several previous projects of the kind, therefore Mrs. Weath- 
erhill and her invited guests looked torward with no little anxiety to the day, 
and watched the barometer with intense interest. Great was the joy of all 
coucerned when a cloudless morning gave promise of some hours of equal- 
ly clondless enjoyment, and all prepared with alacrity to set forth, Mrs. 
Weatherhill had private reasons also for wishing her plan to prosper. She 
considered this party of much greater importance than as 1 mere matter of 
ainusement, and had anxieties and hopes on the subject as yet only known 
to hsrself. She unfortunately delighted in that mischievous and unwarran- 
table interference in the affairs of others called match-making, and she hop- 
ed on this occasion to lay the foundations of two marriages at least. Two 
gentlemen, whom she asked to join her party, seemed to her prec isely suit- 
ed to her two young guests, who were neither of them, as far as she knew 
pre-engaged; and so far from suspecting that there was anything improper 
in her designs, she gave herself great credit for planning two such eligible 
unions. She was sure Arthur Bonnington must want a wife. He must be 
dreadfully lonely in his rumbling old house, with nothing but his books to 
amuse him; and, with his large fortune, it was a burning shame that he did 
not marry. Could any woman be found more sure to suit him than Lucy 
Austin, who was as quiet, and almost as fond of books as hinnself; very pret- 
ty, well-born and bred; and supposing she had no fortune, what could that 
signify to a man so wealthy as Mr. Bonnington? Mary Granby, her other 
protegée, was a very different girl from Lucy ; but she would therefore be 
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| more likely to please the fancy of young Scarborough, the surgeon, newly 
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settled in Y: (the county town), who, as Mrs. Weatherhill said to her- 
self, must marry somebody at any rate, if he meant to get into respectable 

tice. Mary was a handsome, shrewd, showy girl, active and cheerful, 
and well able to take a prominent place in society—no small merit in the 
wife of a medical man aiming at popularity. Moreover, she had, or rather 
was to have, a thousand pounds, the legacy of her godmother, but at present 
in her father’s hands; he having been executor to the old lady in question. 
Mrs. Weatherhill, who, no one knew how, had a very intimate knowledge 
of the private affairs cf all her acquaintances, was aware that Mr. Scarbo- 
rough had also some property independent of his profession ; and the match 
seemed in every way so equal, that she ot it would be an actual sin 
not to try tobringit about. Anxiously, therefore, did the ‘ foundress of the 
feast’ anticipate her pic-nic to Iston. 

Nine o’clock, the appointed hour of assembling, had arrived, and Mrs. 
Weatherhill’s barouche was at the door, and Mr. Weatherhill safely bestow- 
ed in one corner of it. Then the young ladies took their places, aud Mrs. 
Weatherhill followed, having first seen divers well-stocked baskets and 
hampers, and sundry cloaks and umbrellas, packed into a light cart, which 
was to attend them to the abbey. Then came a family jaunting-car, with 
its family load—father, mother, and three or four grown and growing-up 
and daughters; then Dr. Derwent's gig, bearing the worthy rector and his 
lady ; and lastly, Mr. Sanderson, the attorney’s vehicle, occupied by its 
owner, a sturdy old bachelor, accompanied by his maiden sister. Thus the 

rocession moved off, but did not by any means include the whole party ; 

or many were to join it on the road, and several stragglers from remote 
quarters were to meet the main body at the abbey. , 

Certainly Mary Granby looked very stylish in the smart silk pelisse and 

y hat which Mrs Weatherhill had recommended her to wear on the occa- 
sion ; and Lucy Austin never was prettier than in the simple white dress and 
straw bonnet, which her own perception of the fitness of things had taught 
her to adopt. And Mrs. W as ta ill thought, as she looked on them, that 
never were two damsels more captivating, or more sure of conquest ; the 
only fear that shadowed her pleasure being, lest by any dire mischance, 
either of the beaux should fail to keep appointment; lest Arthur Bonnington 
should kave been seized with a fit of shyness or low spirits—no uncommon 
occurrence ; or young Scarborough called away to attend to some broken 
limb, or case of sudden illness. But her apprehensions proved groundless ; 
from when the party from Aldertield arrived at Ilston, the two young men 
were already there ; and it seemed a good omen to Mrs. Weatherlull that 
they had been punctual to their appointment. 

Mrs. Weatherhill was now inher glory. Before the loiterers of the com- 
pany arrived, she had managed to establish Arthur Bonnington as the tem- 
poy guardian of Lucy Austin, and to fasten Mary Granby on young Scar- 

rough’s arm ; and the group had soon pees among the ruins, or were 
tracing the little winding paths of the neighbouring woods, with that quick- 
ly-increasing friendliness which grows nowhere so rapidly as on @ rural ex- 
cursion, such as this whereot I write. 

It would take up too much space to detail all that was said or done on that 
momentous day. Suffice it, that it was unmarked by serious accident or un- 
favourable change of the weather, which circumstances will occasionally 
mar the delights of a purty of pleasure; that Mrs. Weatherhill’s schemes 
seemed to thrive beyond her utmost hopes; and that, before bidding them 
good night, she had engaged both Arthur Bonnington and young Scarbo- 
rough to dine at her house early in the following week. The readiness 
with which her invitation was accepted, she took as an excellent omen of 
the impression already made on the minds of the gentlemen in question by 
the charms of her fair visitants. 

From that evening to the day of ler dinner-party, Mrs. Weatherhill, when 
alone with Lucy and Mary, talked of little except the two young men who, 
she maintained, had said them such marked attention ; and whilst Lucy, 
with native delicacy, deans from her rallying on the subject of Arthur Bon- 
nington, Mary, whilst deprecating far more loudly the jest respecting Mr. 
Scarborough aud herself, evideutly enjoyed it. She laughed and listened, 
and she did not listen heedlessly. She was by no means so much attached 
to a country home—in whose neighbourhood eligible bachelors were oo i 
thing but plentiful, where she was under the guidance of rather homely 
parents, and expected to take an active part in the management of six young- 
er brothers and sisters—as to object to , me it, if a tolerably good opportu- 
nity for doing so offered. Besides, having arrived at the age usually called 
that of discretion, she was exceedingly anxious to get possession of her ‘own 
thousand pounds,’ which, as we haye said, was at present in her father’s 
hands. Her marriage would be an event, she thought, after which he could 
have no possible pretext for retaining it ; and incited by these considerations, 
and Mrs. Weatherhill’s representations of the advantages of the match, she 
boldly resolved that, if Harry Scarborough did propose for her, ould 
accept him. Ifhe did not, she was not yet desperately in love witlk him, 
and there was no harm done. Full of these thoughts, she dressed herself in 
the most becoming style she could devise, resolved that Mr. Scarborough 
should not find her less charming in a drawing-room than in the ruins of Ils- 
ton Abbey ; and so effectually did she carry out her intentions on the ocea- 

sion of their secoud meeting, that Scarborough during his long solitary ride 
from Alderfield to Y owned to himself that she had impressed him as 
no woman had ever done before. He had been for some time thinking of 
looking out fora wife : and hearing from Mrs Weatherhill an account ot the 
‘high respectability’ of Miss Granby’s connexions, accompanied by a judici- 
ous hint of her forthcoming thousand pounds, afew more visits to the en- 
chautress decided his course. He proposed, and as duly accepted; and 
Mrs. Wetherhill thanked heaven, while she applauded her own foresight 
for the favourable termination of one of her bay 

That her ether project respecting Arthur Bonnington and Lucy Austin 
was likely to end as much her mind, she was still doubtful; for though 
there were many symptoms which she deemed a there was little 
appearance of progress in the affair. To any close observer, indeed, it would 
have been po) exe that Lucy was anything but slightly interested in this 
event. Her heart, with its pure young untried affections, was already the 
prize—alas! the unsolicited prize—of the quiet and somewhat melancholy 
student. He evidently preferred her society to that of any other member 

of Mrs. Weatherhill’s circle, and listened to he music, and pointed out the 

beauties of his favourite authors, and talked to her by the hour together in 

a low earnest voice, as he did to none beside. But it was not of love—not 

of marriage. He was pleased to find one so gentle and intellectual, who 

would listen unweariedly to the revealings of his romantic imaginations and 
somewhat morbid sensibilities; and this, which in fact was but refined 
egotism, poor Lucy received with love and gratitude, as proofs of his affection- 
ate confidence. It might have been so—she might soon have grown neces- 
sary to his happiness in this very character of patient and sympathising con- 
Aante—and with her unselfish and devoted nature, they snight have been 
married and happy. But Mrs. Weatherhill unfortunately took it into her 
head that she could expediate matters by enlightening Mr. Bonnington’s 
mind as to her own view of the case. She was convinced his modest diffi- 
dence alone stood in his way; at any rate, it was her duty not to permit 

Miss Austin’s affections to be trifled with. Accordingly, having contrived 

a téte-a-téte with the tardy lover, she introduced the subject by naming the 
approaching marriage of Miss Granby to Mr. Scarborough. From that it 











was easy to allude to the party to Ilston, and thence to glide to the topic of 
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his own supposed attachment to Lucy. Mr. Bonnington heard her, first 
with surprise, then with evident vexation. 

‘You really distress me, Mrs. Weatherhill ; you are labourmg under some 
strange delusion. 1 consider Miss Lucy Austin as a most excellent and 
estimable young lady, but | have never for a moment thought of her in the 
light you allude to.” ‘ Then why, in the name of wonder, Mr. Bonnington, 
have you acted in such a manner towards her? why have you paid her such 
marked attention ever since your first introduction to her? I am sure Henry 
Scarborough has scarcely showed a greater preference for Mary than you 
for Miss Austin ; and now you tell me that it all meant nothing.” 

‘I told you no such thing, Mrs. Weatherhill. I said, and I still say, that 
I respect and esteem Miss Austin; I consider her in the light of one of my 
most valued friends; but I have never given her cause to suppose that I 
wished to engage her regard in any more serious character. You forget, 
also, that a great portion of what you call attentions, I could not avoid pay- 
ing to the lady, dictated as they were by yourself.’ ‘ By me, Mr. Bonning 
ton?’ ‘Certainly. Did we walk, you bade me escorther; did we dance, 
you solicited me as her partner: and so on through all our intercourse. I 
will not say that [ did not prefer these arrangements, bat prudence would 
probably have made me less exclusive in them but for yourown directions.’ 
* Then my poor Lucy is to be deceived and deserted!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Weatherkill ‘that gentlest, most affectionate creature, to be wounded so 
deeply and fatally. Oh, Mr. Bonnington! you have deceived us all!” «You 
use strong language, madam. J cannot accuse myself of having ever wil- 
fully deceived any one, and there can be no desertion in a case like the pre- 
sent. In one point, | both hope and believe you are mistaken. I am sure 
Miss Austin has too much good sense to bestow her affections unsought: 
least of all where there could be so little inducement to do so. [am sorry, 
very sorry, this misunderstanding has occurred. as it must, for some time it 
least, deprive me of the pleasure of Miss Austin’s society.’ So saying, he 
arose, and bidding Mrs. Weatherhill good morning, abruptly quitted the 
house 


Yet, as he rode back to his lonely mansion, Arthur Bonnington, in recall- 
ing the events of the last few weeks, felt less at ease in his mind than he had | be 
anticipated. Now that his attentions to Lucy Austin had been remarked 
upon by a third party, they struck his own conscience in a way they had 
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never done before, and he felt that he was not wholly free from blame, 
should she have misinterpreted them. Yet Mrs. Weatherhill’s conduct had 
been most preposterous. Had that lady had the discretion to remain quiet, 
had she not prematurely spoken to him on the subject of Lucy Austin, it is 
not unlikely that the gentle charms of the fair girl might have wakened in a 
heart that deemed itself for ever blighted a eed passion than it had ever 
known. But Mrs. Weatherhill could not be passive; even when things 
looked most favourably, she must interfere; and her eagerness in this in- 
stance had defeated its own purpose. Arthur Bonnington, as he rode home 
that day, came to a conviction that he had narrowly escaped the machina- 
tions of an inveterate match-maker, whose designs it was an absolute duty 
to circumvent. . 

Meanwhile, how fared it with Lucy? She knew not, till some angry ex- 
pressions from Mrs. Weatherhill indicated the fact, that some violent and un- 
satisfactory explanation had occurred between that lady and Arthur Bon- 
nington ; and, alas! with that knowledge came the bitter feeling that she 
had been compromised and degraded in his opinion by the imprudent con- 
duct of one we ought to have shielded her delicacy with the care of a 
mother. She said nothing ; but her varying colour and trembling limbs 
told a tale of mental suffering most intelligible to good Miss Sanderson, 
who happened to be present when the disclosure took place. With that 
tact which is an inestimable quality when united to kindness of heart, she 
found a speedy pretext for withdrawing Lucy from the room, and conduct- 
ing her to the quiet precincts of her ownchamber. ‘There a flood of tears 
relieved the poor girl, and told more eloquently than words the wound that 
her womanly feelings had received. 

Alas! it was too true that Lucy had ventured to love, before her atiections 
had been explicitly sought by him to whom she had yielded them. She 
loved, too, with a depth and tenderness which Mrs. Weatherhill was quite 
unable to appreciate. All ker regret consisted in the failure of her project 
for a ‘ pm match ;’ and she would have expected Lucy to be consoled at 
once, could another as apparently suitable have been found. To say that the 
station and wealth of Mr. Bonnington had not contributed to increase the 
brightness of the visions that had floated through Lucy’s mind, would be 
saying too much; but still she was as far from being a mere speculating-hus- 
band seeker as any one could possibly be. But she had a kind and gener- 
ous nature, whose impulses her contracted means had never yet permitted 
her to gratify. Her father was an officer and a gentleman, but beyond his 
half-pay, he had very little of this world’s wealth, and Lucy had certainly 
adinitted the idea of his happiness in her prosperity. Still, indepeudent of 
all these considerations, she Mad loved dearly and truly, and now her vision 
—her bright and happy vision—was dashed to pieces in a moment. There 
was nothing to hope, except that Arthur Bonnington would utterly forget 
her, since, as her awakened fears suggested, he could only remember her 
with contempt and disgust. Could she have followed her own inclinations, 
she would at once have returned home; but Mrs. Weatherhill oppesed her 
doing so on two accounts ; first, that it would seem as if she were leaving 
abruptly on Arthur Bonnington’s account; and, secondly, that Mary Gran- 
by, who was to be married next month, could by no means dispeuse with 
her services as bride’s-maid. Mrs. Weatherhill had insisted that Miss Gran- 
by’s nuptials should be solemnized at Alderfield; and the family of the 
bride, feeling all the convenience of the arrangement, had not offered any 
very vehement opposition to it. 

Lucy was spared the pain of seeing Mr. Bonnington again during her 
stay, by his departure for the continent; and could she have found con- 
solation in the propagation of an untruth, she might have received it 
from the gene ol toners of the neighbourhood, that he had left the coun- 
try in consequence of her refusal of him. A few days after his interview 
with Mrs. Weatherhill, he set out for London, and trom thence proceed- 
ed to explore the beauties and romantic features of the woods and moun- 
tains of Germany, a country he had expressed a desire to visit. Amidst 
new scenes and people, it was natural that the events of the past should 
rapidly become oud prominent in his mind; but still there were times 
when the idea would intrude, that if Lucy Austin were not a designing 
actor in Mrs. Weatherhill’s schemes, she had not been quite fairly treated ; 
and remembrances of her mild blue eyes, her varying cheek, and gentle 
voice, intruded amidst his dey dreams more frequently than was quite 
consistent with his peace. Meantime Lucy, under Mrs. Weatherhill’s 
auspices, was dragged from scene to scene of gaiety, in whieh her sick 
heart could take no part, and was at once longing for and dreading her 
return to her humble home. The bitter idea that she had been lowered in 
the estimation of him whose regard she valued above that of every other 
person, was a sting in Lucy’s bosom for whose poison there seemed to be 
no cure. The time arrived for the marriage ef Mary Granby and Mr. 
Scarborough, and Mrs. Weatherhill’s exultation knew no bounds. Here 
was a match that would in all probability have never taken place, but for 
her management ; and so said the bride's father, as he privately thanked 
her for the interest she had taken in his ‘ dear girl’s’ welfare. 

Lucy Austin did not fall a victim to brain-fever, or perish within a few 
months by the more insidious inroads of consumption; but if a broken or 
a blighted heart be one in which hope and happy love are crushed tor 
ever, and whose capacity fur the keen enjoyment of life, which youth 
should experience, is irretrievably lost, such was hers from the time of her 
unfortunate visit to Alderfield. Her constitution was never robust, and 
now, without being subject to any specific disorder, she gradually fell 
into delicate health, and ina year or two was considered amongst ber 
friends as a confirmed invalid. Her father died; and as the slender pro- 
vision he has been able to make for her was insufficient to support her 
in the house they had hitherto occupied, she disposed of her furniture, 
and went to board with a widowed female relative who resided at a 
small watering-place on the east coast of England. She never revisited 
Alderfield, and = intercourse with that neighbourhood consisted almost 
entirely in an occasional correspondence with an old acquaintance, Miss 
Sanderson, for whom she retained the most affectionate regard. 

Five or six years had now gone by, and how had Mrs. Weatherhill’s 
match-making prospered with Mr. and Mrs. Scarborough? Even worse 
than poor Lucy’s wooing; for it was a mere union of apparent suitabili- 
ties, without any genuine foundation for mutual happiness. Mrs. Weather- 
hill had represented Mary Granby to her betrothed as a perfect treasure 
of ingenuity and industry ; and certainly in her father’s house, compelled 
by circumstances, she had displayed something of these qualities. But 
now, asa wile, she thought she had a rightto be exempt from what she 
termed ‘mere drudgery,’ and having an overweening love of display, a 
considerable stock of pride, and a fondness for amusement, she was dis- 
posed to exercise her activity more in spending — than in saving it. 
She discovered, also, within a very short time atter her marriage, that 
Scarborough possessed a most violent temper, and to avoid its explosions, 
and at the same time to obtain what she wished to have, she descended 
to many mean and despicable subterfuges, which, when detected, were 
sure to draw down upon her a double portion of her husband’s wrath. 
Besides, he had a constant souree of complaint in the non-payment of the 
thousand pounds which her father still retained, and which no applica- 
tion could draw from him; and this subject was one which Scarborough 
never failed to mention when he had any dispute with his wife. In short, 
constant bickerings soon made their home a wretched one, and the hus- 
band gladly left it to seek society and amusement elsewhere. Mary, 
meanwhile, was not sorry for his equent absence, as she thereby was 
enabled to pursue her own course of extravagance and folly with more 
freedom; and the end of all this may be easily conceived. Scarborough 
got into difficulties, lost his business, fell into intemperate habits, and at 
the end of eight years after the gay bridal féte at Alderfield, Mary found 
herself a widow, with two helpless children, dependent on the bounty of 
her husband’s relatives, whereby alone she was kept from utter desti- 
tution. 


Arthur Bonnington’s sojourn on the continent was protracted from month 
to month, till it had even extended to years, and when he did at last return 
to his solitary mansion, his visits to Mrs. Weatherhill were few, and the 
name of Lucy Austin never passed his lips. But it happened one day that 
business led him to call on Mr. Sanderson the attorney, and as that gentle 
man was from home, his client requested to see Miss Sanderson, as he 
wished to leave a message with her. He found the old lady sitting in her 
little parlour, and as he was announced, she laid down her spectacles and 
an open letter she had been perusing, and rose to receive Pim, But in 
vain she begged him to be seated; he heard as though he heard not, and 
stood for some moments with his eyes riveted on the letter, which seem- 
ed to absorb all his attention; for though it was years since he had seen it, 
he recognised the graceful though somewhat peculiar hand in which Lucy 
Austin, years ago, had transcribed for him some pieces of poetry. Great- 
was Miss Sanderson’s surprise when, with flushed cheek and trembling 
voice, her visitor stammered out the question, ‘If that were not the wane 








writing of Miss Lucy Austin?’ ‘Itis,’ was the reply ; ‘it is a letter which 
1 received from her this morning.’ Bonnington immediately inquired her 
present residence, adding to his question a hope that she was well. ‘She 
is living at L ,’ was the answer. ‘1 am sorry to say her health is very 
| indifferent. She has been delicate ever since she was at Alderfield, some 
| Years ago; and latterly, I fear, her illness is assuming a more alarming cha- 
|racter.’ ‘Miss Sanderson,’ said Bonnington, after an embarrassed pause, 
|‘ you are a friend of Lucy—you have ever been so; for 1 well remem- 
| ber the respect and regard with which she used to speak of you, even in 
the early days of your acquaintence. I am anxious to ask you one strange 
| question, and, believe me, I do so with a true and single purpose—not 





from curiosity, or for any other trifling reason. Do ae think that Lucy 
Austin had ever any regard—in one word, do you think she ever loved 
me?’ ‘You do, indeed, ask a strange question, Mr. Bonnington,’ said Mise 
Sanderson, ‘and I scarcely feel justified in replying to it; but, trusting to 
your honour to keep my communication sacred, { will venture to tell you 
that, most unfortunately for herself, Lucy Austin did love you—I could 
find in my heart to say, far better than you deserved. ‘ Better, indeed, 
said Bonnington sadly ; ‘I must have seemed false and heartless in her 
eyes, and in yours also ; but believe me, if I did trifle with her happiness, 
I did so most unwittingly. My heart had scarcely recovered the wounds 
inflicted by another's faithlessness, and knew not that her gentle influence, 
sweet and soothing thongh I felt it to be, could ever awaken a new affec- 
tion within me. But now I know that this might have been, and that a 
urer and happier love than I had known before might have arisen for me, 
iad not Mrs. Weatherhill’s premature interference startled me from my 
dream. By her coarse intermeddling she aroused the suspicion that I was 
merely looked upon as a “ good speculation,” and the idea that Lucy 
knew and acquiesced in her design was most repulsive to my feelings. 1 
determined to break through the net at once; | left England in the first 
heat of my annoyance ; but I have never since inet man or woman whose 
affection could be to me what I now know Lucy Austin’s might have 
ih 
ile Arthur Bonnington left Miss Sanderson, he had determined to 
visit L withont delay, and if he found Lucy’s sentiments respecting 
himself still unchanged, to offer her the only compensation he could for the 
years of suffering she had undergone, by proposing to make her his wife.— 
in a few days his journey was accomplished, and he stood before the door of 
the humble dwelling that Lucy inhabited, striving to still the beating of his 
heart before he ventured to raise the knocker The door was at length 
opened, and he was shown into an apartment, evidently prepared with 
some care for the reception of an invalid; iwhom, his fears too plainly told 
him. The little old-fashioned sofa was placed near the fire, and piled with 
illows; a small table was drawn up beside it, and on this was laid au open 
ible, a plate with a few grapes, and a small vase of flowers. Ina few se- 
conds the door opened, and the mistress of the house entered. She was a 
pale, thin, lady-like personage ; and though evidently embarrassed by the 
presence ofa stranger, received Arthur with the greatest politeness. When 
informed that he was an old friend of Miss Austin, she shook her head, and 
said she feared Lucy was too weak to see any one whose presence might 
agitate her; but she also offered, if the gentleman would leave his name, to 
endeavour to prepare her cousin to meet him on the following day. 

And on the morrow they met; he but little changed in outward appear- 
ance since their first interview amidst the woods and ruins of Iston, she so 
wan, so wasted, so utterly altered, that, but for her voice, and the expres 
sion of her blue soft eye, he would scarcely have recognised her, It was a 
solemn meeting; but Lucy was calm, for she knew that her destiny was 
fixed, and she dreaded not to speak of the past, which could exercise no 
further influence on the future. It was in vain that Arthur talked of hope, 
of renewed health, of years of love and happiness that they yet might pass 
together. She knew it could never be ; yet she allowed him to call in fur- 
ther medical advice, and to remove her to amore genial climate, feeling 
that, by her compliance, she secured to hii the after satisfaction of know- 
ing that all had been done for her which could be done. But she told him 
these cares came too late ; and she told him the truth. Six weeks after his 
visit to L , Arthur Bonnington saw the earth laid over her who, but 
for the officious meddling of a match-maker, might have been living his 
happy and honoured wife, blest herself, and diffusmg blessings around her. 

Mrs. Weatherhill wept bitterly when Bonnington detailed to her the cir- 
cumstances of Lucy’s death, and she had no defence to offer when her own 
indirect share in the catastrophe was referred to, except that she had + acted 
for the best.’ But Bonnington’s upbraidings were not without a salutary 
effect. From that time forward Mrs. Weatherhill, as much from terror of 
public opinion as remorse, avoided interferiug in any way with the marry- 
ing or giving in marriage of her numerous friends and acquaintauce. 

i ee 
MISS MARTINEAU ON MESMERISM. 
[Resumed from Albion of Dec. 28.] 
Tynemouth, Noy. 21, 1844. 

I have too little knowledge of Mesmerism to be aware whether the more 
important powers of somnambulism and clairvoyance abide long in, or can 
be long exercised by, any individual. 1 have heard of several cases where 
the lucidity was lost after a rather short exercise ; but in those cases there 
was room for a supposition of mismanagement. The temptation is strong 
to overwork asomnambule; and especially when the faculty of insight 
relates to diseases, and sufferers are languishing on every side. The tempta- 
tion is also strong to prescribe the cenditions—to settle what the somnam- 
bule shall or shall not see or do, in order to convince oneself or somebody 
else, or to gratify some desire for information on a particular subject. It is 
hard to say who was most to blame, with regard to Alexis—the exhibitor 
who exposed him to the hardship of unphilosophical requirements, or the 
visitors who knew so little how to conduct an mquiry into the powers of 
Nature, as to prescribe what her manifestations should be. The ‘ failures,’ 
in such cases, go for nothing, in the presence of owr new manifestation. 
They merely indicate that there is no reply to impertinent questions. The 
successes and failures together teach that the business of inquirers is to wait 
upon Nature, to take what she gives, and make the best they can of it, and 
not disown her because they cannot get from her what they have predeter- 
mined. Strongly as | was impressed by this, when reading about Alexis, 
from week to week last spring, I still needed a lesson myself, a rebuke or 
two such as our somuambnile has more than once given us here. As soon as 
her power of indicating and prescribing for disease was quite clear to us, we 
were naturally anxious to obtain replies to a few questions of practical im- 
portance. We expressed, I hope, no impatience at the often repeated, ‘I'll 
try to see: but I can’t make it out yet.’ ‘I shall not get a sight of that 
again till Thursday.’ ‘It’s all gone: its all dark—aud I shall see no more 
to-night.’ We reminded each other of the beauty and value of her truthfual- 
ness, from which she could not be turned aside, by any pressure of our 
eagerness. But one evening out came an expression, which procured us a 
reproof which will not be lost upen us. She was very happy in the enjoy- 
ment of some of her favourite objects, crying out, ‘ Here come the lights! 
This is a beautiful light! It is the quiet, steady, silent light!’ And then 
she described other kinds, and lastly one leaping up behind the steady light, 
and shining like the rays of the sun before the sun itself is visible. ” When 
this rapture had gone on some time, she was asked, ‘ What is the use of 
these lights, if they show us nothing of what we want?’ In a tone of gen- 
tle remonstrance, she said earnestly, ‘ Ah! but you must have patience !’ 

And patience comes with experience. We soon find that such extraordi- 
nary things drop out when least expected, and all attempts to govern or lead 
the results and the power are so vain, that we learn to wait, and be thank- 
ful for what comes. 

The first desire of every witness is to make out what the power of the 
Mesmerist is, and how it acts J. seems to wish to discover these points; 
and she also struggles to convey what she knows upon them. She tre- 
quently uses the act of mesmerising another person, as s00n as the slee 
becomes deep ; and if not deep enough to please her, she mesmerizes herself, 
using manipulations which she can never have witnessed. Being asked 
about the nature of the best mesmeric efforts, she replied that every power 
of body and mind is used, more or less, in the operation ; but that the main 
thing is to desire strongly the effect to be produced. The patient should 
do the same. 

‘ People may be cured who do not believe in the influence; but much 
more easily if they do ’ 

‘What is the influence ?’ ? 

‘It is something which the Mesmerizer throws from him; but I cannot 
say what.’ 

And this was all that evening; for she observed, (truly,) ‘It is afew 
minutes past the half hour; but I'll just sleep a few minutes longer.’ 

‘Shall | wake you then?’ ; 

‘No, thank you; I'll wake myself.’ And she woke up accordingly, in 
four minutes more. Another evening, ‘ Do the minds of the Mesmerist and 
the patient become one ?’ 

‘Sometimes, but not often.’ 

‘Is it then that they taste, feel, &c., the same things at the same mo- 
ment ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Will our minds become one?’ 

‘1 think not.’ 

What are your chief powers?’ 
I like to look up, and see spiritual things. I can see diseases: and I 
like to see visions.” 

When asked te grog | whether she could read with her eyes shut see 
things behind her, &c., she has always replied that she does not like that 
sort of thing, and will not do it:—she likes ‘higher things.’ When asked 
how she sees them— 

‘I see them, not like dreams in common sleep,—but things but of other 
worlds ;—not the things themselves, but impressions of them. They come 
through my brain.’ 

*‘ Mesmerism composes the mind, and separates it from the common things 
of every day.’ 
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‘{t is good for her. 
would otherwise lie dormant. 
to search into things.’ , : 

«Can the mind hear otherwise than by the ear. y : 

‘ Not naturally ; but a deaf person can hear the Mesmerist, when in 
sleep ;—not anybody else, however “ 

‘ How is it that you can see without your eyes? : 1 

‘Ab! that is a curious thing. I have not found it out yet. —Again, 
when she said her time was up, but she would sleep ten minutes longer. 

‘Shall Ileave you, and mesmerize Miss M.’ 

‘No: I hodl tee about and follow you. I feel so queer when you 
go away! The influence goes all away. It does so when you talk with 

ther.’ 

“7 What is the influence?’ &c. &c., as before. 

+I have seen a many places since I was mesmerized ; but they all go away 
whenI wake. They are like a vision,—not a common dream.’ : 

‘ How do you see these! Does the influence separate soul and body ” 

‘No: it sets the body to rest; exalts and elevates the thinking powers. 

When marking, from her attitude and expression of countenance, the ea- 
verness of her mind, and vividness of her feelings, and when listening to the 
lively or solemn tones of her voice, I have often longed that she had a co- 
pious vocabulary. Mach has probably been lost under the words *‘ queer, 
‘ beautiful,” ‘something,’ ‘ a thing,’ &c., which would have been clearly 
conveyed by an educated person. Yet some of her terms have sur srised us, 
from their unsuitableness to her ordinary language; and particularly her un- 
derstanding and use of some few, now almost appropriated by Mesmerism. 
On one of the earliest days of her sleep, before we had learned her mes- 
meric powers and habits, she was asked one evening, after a good deal of 
questioning, ; 

‘ Does it tire you to be asked questions? 

* No.’ 

‘Will it spoil your lucidity ?’ 

“No.” 

Whereat I made a dumb sign to ask her what ‘lucidity’ meant. 

‘ Brightness,’ she instantly answered. 

In the course of the day, her Mesmerist aked her carelessly, as if for 
present convenience, if she could tell her the meaning of the word ‘ luci- 
dity.’ ° 
J. looked surprised, and said, ‘I am sure, ma’am, I don’tknow. I[don't 
thing 1 ever heard the word,’ 

When asleep the next day, she was again asked, 

‘ Does it hurt your lucidity to be asked questions ?” 

* When not very deep in sleep, it does ” 

* What is lucidity ?’ 

‘Brightness, clearness, light shining through. 
day.’ 

* Have you looked for the word since 7’ 

‘No: and J shall not know it when I am awake.’ 

Though usually disdaining to try to read with the eyes shut, &c., she has 
twice written when desired,—(complaining, when her eyes were fast shut 
and her chair was almost in the dark, that she could not see well, meaning 
that there was too much light,) and once she drew a church and a ship, 
ahout as well as she might have done it with open eyes. She drew the 
ship in separate parts, saying that she would put them together afterwards. 
In this latter case, her eyes were bandaged, as she complained it was so 
light she could not see: and then she complained that the pencil given her 
would not murk, and tried to pull out the lead further, not being satisfied 
till her strokes were distinct. 

The only time, [ think, that she has spoken of her own accord was one 
evening when she burst into a long story of a woman who lived in Tyne- 
mouth 200 years ago, who made “ cataplasms”’ for the feet of a lame monk, 
and cured him ; for which act he requited her by denouncing ber as a witch, 
and getting her ducked in the sea, and otherwise ill-used. 

‘ Now,’ suid she to her Mesmerist, ‘ this is the way they would have treat- 
ed you then; and maybe burnt you: but v4! know better now.’ 

She explained that she once read this in a book, ‘and just thought of it.’ 
At another time, she informed us that people now think bad things of 
Mesmeris:; but they will understand it better, and find what a blessing’ 
it is 

When apologizing for continuing to sleep when she knew her appointed 
time was up, she declared, 

‘TL am so comfortable and so happy, I thought I would sleep five or ten 
minutes longer ; but it is supper time ; and [ have to go to the shop over the 
way. I should frighten people if I burst into the street (laughing) with my 
eyes shut. So I'll wake now.’ : 

‘First, tell us if your speaking of other things will prevent your telling us 
of diseases.’ 

‘No: it is justas it comes ;—they will all come round again.’—She awoke 
directly. 

Nothing is more obscure in our experiments with J., and, I believe, in 
most cases, than the extent and character of the rapport, on which so much 
depends. At first, J. certainly heard and knew nothing of what was going 
on buat from lier Mesmerist, unless expressly put en rapport with another 
by the Mesmerist joining their hands. But, on scattered occasions after- 
wards, she heard sounds to which she was insensible in an earlier stage.— 
A German piano, playing in the garden, just under the window, was unheard 
by her, on.one of the early days of her somnambulism ; while lately, some 
music in the next house set her suddenly to work to imitate all the instra- 
ments of an orchestra, and finally the bagpipes, which she imitates con amore 
whenever she is in a merry mood. The same music carried her in fancy 
into a ball-room; and we were favoured with the whole detail of who was 
there, and with seeing at least, her dancing. Ou another occasion, she was 
disturbed and annoyed by a slight noise over head, saying that it thundered, 
and then that the house was coming down, What is more remarkable—I 
have observed of late, the influence of my own mind over her, while no 
rapport is purposely established between us, and she certainly hears no- 
thing of what | say. Not only has she said things apropos to what I am si- 
lently thinking; but, for a succession of evenings, she awoke suddenly, and 
in the midst of eager talk, or of deep sleep with her eyes closed—I being 
behind her chair—on my pointing to the watch, or merely thinking deter- 
minately that it was tame she was awake As for her being awakened 
by the silent will of her Mesmerist, that is an experience so common, an 
effect so invariable, that we hardly think of recording it ; but that she should 
ever, however irregularly, wake, for a succession 0 evenings, at the will of 
one not consciously en rappert with her, seems worthy of note, as unusual 
in mesmeric alee ke aces 

Another incident is note-worthy in this connexion. A gentleman was 
here one evening, who was invited in all good faith, on his declaration that 
he had read all that had been written on Mesmerism, knew all about it, and 
was philosophically curious to witness the phenomena. He is the only wit- 
ness we have had who abused the privilege. 1 was rather surprised to see 
how, being put in communication with J., he wrenched her arm, and em- 
ployed usage that would have been cruelly rough in her ordinary state ; but 
{ supposed it was because he “ knew all about it,” and found that she was 
insensible to his rudeness ; and her insensibility was so obvious, that I hard- 
ly regretted it. At length, however, it became clear that his sole idea was 
(that which is the sole idea of so many who cannot conceive of what the 
cannot explain, ) of detecting shamming; and, in pursuance of this aim, this 
gentleman, ‘ who knew all about it,’ violated the First rule of mesmeric prac- 
tice, by suddenly and violently seizing the sleeper’s arm, without the inter- 
yeution of the Mesmerist. J. was convulsed and writhed in her chair. At 
that moment, and while supposing himself en rapport with her, he shouted 
out to me that the house was on fire. Happily this brutal assault on her 
nerves failed entirely. There was certainly nothing congenial in the rap- 
port. She made no attempt to rise from her seat, and said nothing—clearly 
heard nothing; and when asked what had frightened her, said something 
cold had got hold of her. Cold indeed; and very hard too! 7 

One singular evidence of rapport between J. and her Mesmerist I have 
witnessed under such unexceptionable circumstances as to be absolutely 
sure of it. When J. was dancing, and taking this room for a ball-room, she 
took her Mesmerist for her partner, allowed herself to be conducted to a 
seat, &c., assuming a ball-room air, which was amusing enough in one with 
her eyes sculed up, as motionless as if they were never again to open. Being 
offered refreshment, she chose some mesmerized water, a glass of which 
was ,on the table, prepared for me. It seemed to exhilarate her, and she 
expressed great relish of the ‘refreshment.’ It struck us that we would 
try, another evening, whether her Mesmerist’s will could affect her sense 
of taste. tn her absence, we agreed that the water should be silently 
willed to be sherry the next night. To make the experiment as clear as 
possible, the water was first offered to her, and a little of it drank as water. 
Then the rest was, while still in her hands, silently willed to be sherry: 
she dr ink it off—half a tumbler full—declared it very good: but. presently, 
that it made her upsy. What was it? ‘Wine—white wine.’ And she be- 
Came exceedugiy merry and voluble, but refused to rise from her clair. or 
le “full a oer od down stairs, for she ‘ ould not walk steady, and 
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When her arms or hands are locked in this rigidity, no force used by any 
gentleman who has seen the case can separate them ; and in her waking 
state she has certainly no such muscular force as could resist what has been 
inetfectually used in ie sleeping state. The rigid limbs then appear like 
logs of wood, which might be broken, but not bent; but a breath from her 
Mesmerist on what is called by some phrenologists the muscular organ, 
causes the muscles to relax, the fingers to unclose, and the limbs to fall into 
the attitude of sleep. During these changes, the placid sleeping face seems 
not to belong to the owner of the distorted and rigid limbs, till these last 
slide into their natural positions, and restore the apparent harmony. 

Not less curious is it to see her inextricable gripe of the steel snuffers, or 
the poker, detached by asilent touch of the steel with gold. When no force 
can wrench or draw the suuffers from her grasp, a gold pencil-case or a so- 
vereign stealthily made to touch the point of the snutters, causes the fingers 
to unclasp, and the hands to fall. We have often put a gold watch into her 
hands, and, when the gripe is firm, her mesmerist winds the gold chain 
round something of steel. Ina minute or less occurs the relaxation of the 
fingers, and the watch is dropped into the hand held beneath. While grasp- 
ing these metals she sometimes complains that they have burnt her, 

She is now also becoming subject to the numbness, the kind of insensibility 
which has already been proved such a blessing to sufferers under severe 
pain, whether of surgical operations or disease. It seems as if she were go- 
ing the whole round of phenomena. Where it will end time must show : 
meanwhile, we have the pleasure of seeing her in continually improving 
health, and so sensible of the blessing as to be anxious to impart the know- 
ledge and experience of it to others. : 

I have said nothing of Phrenology in connexion with Mesmerism, though 
it is thought by those who understand both better than I do, that they are 
hardly separable. I have no other reason for speaking of Mesmerism, by 
itself than that I am not qualified to give any facts or opinions on phrenologi- 
cal phenomena induced by Mesmerism. The only fact that I have witnessed 
(probably because we do not know how to look for evidence) in the course 
of our experiment was amusing enough, but too isolated to base any state- 
ment on. N. appeared one day to be thrown into a paroxysm of order, when 
that organ was the part mesmerised. She was almost in a frenzy of trouble 
that she could not make two pocket-handkerchiefs lie flat and measure the 
same size ; and the passion with which she arranged everything that lay 
awry was such as is certainly never seen in any waking person. This fit of 
order was curious and striking as far as it went; and this is all I am at pre- 
sent qualified to say. : 

We note that J. can tell nothing concerning any stranger; and that her 
insight appears clear in proportion as her affections are interested. We have 
tired her clairvoyance, by agreement with friends ata distance, strangers to 
her, and have failed as we deserved. I hope we shall have the wisdom and 
self-command henceforth to prescribe nothing to a power so obscure, and at 
present beyond our dictation. We can summon and dismiss it, and muy 
therefure contemplate it without fear. But we have no power over the na- 
ture of its manifestations. Our business, therefore, is humbly and patiently 
to wait for them: and, when obtained, diligently to use our reason in the 
study of them. 

Harriet Martingac. 
———-S-- - 


THE UNFORTUNATE DUKE OF MONMOUTH. 


Life, Progresses, and Rebellion of James, Duke of Monmouth. §c. By 
George Roberts, author of ‘The History of Lyme Regis,’ &c., 2 vols, 
London, Longmans. 

We felt a little qualmish with the title-page of this work ; tor we thought 
the single word ‘ Life’ would necessarily have included the progresses and 
rebellion of the party indicated, and also his ‘capture and execution,’ as 
thereon set down more at large. And our feeling was prophetic ; for the 
faults of Mr. Roberts’ performance are, an indiflerent style, somewhat of 
tautology and repetition, and a strange method of mentioning matters to be 
reverted to at a liuwe opportunity. 

But here our censure ends ; nothing could divest the narration of a high 
measure of personal interest; and it was a good idea to separate this char- 
acter and the group around it from general history, and give it to the public 
in adistinct and unmingled form. The career of the Duke of Monmouth, 
the child of Lucy Walters and of doubtful fatherhood, till he was proclaimed 
king of England, is indeed a romance almost beyond the imaginative; and 
the whole course of its incidents to its ~— completion involving so much 
of misery and bloodshed, could hardly be related without stirring up a 
strong emotion. Itis an episode of a singular nature—springing from so 
obscure a source, so insulated in its action and results, and so dramatically 
complete in its termination, that it seems to have been made for a separate 
chapter in the British annuals. With regard to Mr. Roberts’ part in repre- 
senting it, the facts though comparatively small, which are least known to 
historical readers, and the account of localities and local influences, will be 
found the most deserving of notice. 

To the earlier portion of his course, therefore, we shall refer but very 
slightly, for fear of repeating familiar stories — The following may, however, 
be adveutured. Onthe Duke’s firsttour of progress through the western 
counties ; 

‘While in Hinton Park, Elizabeth Parcet, who had heard of the festive 
party, made a rush at the Duke of Monmouth to touchhis hand. She was 
a martyr to the king’s evil, and had received no benefit from the advice of 
surgeous, nor even from a seventh son, to whom she had travelled ten miles. 
After touching the duke, all her wounds were healed in two days. _ A hand- 
bill was circulated in folio, setting forth this marvellous cure; and a docu- 
ment, signed by Henry Clark, ininister of Crewkerne, two captains, a cler- 
gyman, and four others lay, at the Amsterdam coffee-house, Bartholomew 
lane, London. This is an importaut incident in the progress. The few that 
had doubts of Moumouth’s being the heir to the crown (the Duke of York 
being of course presumed to be incapacitated) felt them removed. Much 

wmublicity was given tu thiscure. The divine gift of healing the scrofula, or 

Eing’s evil, was supposed to be inherent in the legitimate kings of England 

and in them only ;—in the seventh son of a seventh son; and in the hand of 

a man that had been hanged.’ . ™ ’ ° id 
‘It is a curious fact, that many sensible persons in the west now speak of 

the ‘old pope’ being carried about, when !n reality the efligy is that of Guy 
Fawkes. They have early !earned to call this the ‘old pope,’ and do not 
get rid of the settled habit. Their nurses taught them so to name this figure , 
connecting it with the former practice of carrying the effigy, of the pope 
in procession, and then committing it to the flames. Hence a useless per- 
son, a mere figure, and not an active workman, is called ‘a pope (pronounced 
pwup) of a thing.’ Many of the numerous effigies of Gay Fawkes carried 
about in the metropolis on the 5th of November, have a mitre on their head, 
curiously exhibiting a confounding of Fawkes and the pope. The lines 
repeated in the west of England by those who go from door to door on that 
day, upon meeting any respectable person, are : 


Up with the ladder, 

And down with the rope ; 
Give us a penny, 

To burn the old pope. 

* Corporation archives contain entries of the expenses ‘at the bonfire on’ 
November 5. Money was paid for the fuel, and wine drunk round the fire 
by the civic bodies, so late as the middle of the last century. The pomp of 
this celebration is not to be wondered at when we learn that it was received 
in Charles LI.’s reign as the test of loyalty; and that absence on these oc- 
casions led to the infliction of penalties. At the close of this reign, the Duke 
of Beaufort, and some of the corporation of Bristol, had written to the Earl 
of Sunderland complaining of there being malecontents and evil-disposed 
persons. The king thinks he has met with a bad return for his grace to the 
city. The company of soap-boilers, and others of the common council, had 
withdrawn their attendance upon the mayor to celebrate the 5th November 
last. His majesty will put the soap-boilers into Mr. Attorney-General’s 
hands. The rabble were first called a mob trom the mobile vulgus of these 
pope-burnings. The king issued a proclamation in May 1680, against the 
solemnisation of the 5th of November; but notwithstanding, the day was 
kept with bonfires as usual. Lord Shaftesbury contributed five guineas to 
the procession, and others proportionally. It was said Queen Elizabeth’s 
birth-day would cost the pope dearer ‘than ever. Some who had been 
sentenced to stand in the pillory for rioting on the preceding 5th of Novem- 
ber were conyeyed to Gracechurch Street to undergo their sentence, De- 
cember 1683. Sturdy fellows were mixed up with the crowd, and threat- 
ened any one that did but speak against the men in the pillory. They said 








they would be for a Monmouth, and barn the pope for all that. “They 
drank healths with huzzas. The three pilloried on this occasion began the 
Duke of Monmouth’s health witha bottle of sack: they went away in coaches, | 
and had money given them.’ 
_ The landing of the Duke and his few adherents at Lyme R&gis is very 
circumstantially detailed : as are all the future prov eedings of the unhappy 
rebellion, and finished off with a full account of the Bloody Assize, of the 
infamous Jeffries, whom Mr. R. appears to consider as more of an extortion. | 
er than a but her on this deplorable occasion According to this version, | 


we hanged those who bribed others, and suffered many to escape who bribed | 
himself The want of arms to put into the hands of the multitudes who | 
| joined him was one great cause of Monmouth’s failure ; but another arose | 
from a casual accident: | 
“Great numbers (we are told) continued to arrive Among these should | 
not be omitted Daniel de Foe, the author of that immortal work, ‘Robinson 


Crusoe,’ then twenty-four years of age. The military service, hair-breadth 
escapes, fatigue, and shifts he underwent, were doubtless beneficial in giviug 
reality to his conceptions of adventures such as figure in ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ 
Who can esti mate the service his work has rendered in advancing the hu- 
man intellect, by giving an early taste for reading, in fact, by enabling young 
persons to read by communicating the habit? Alas ! how much too diffi- 
cultare most of the books now put into the hands of the young: the cuts 
are admired, the reading neglected, and the child grows up without having 
acquired the habit that is so precious an ingredient in human life.—A little 
after day-break, Mr. Dare, who landed at Seatown, June 11, returned with 
about forty horse, pretty well mounted, but few of them armed, and all but 


ordinary men, though he himself was very well mounted. He reported that 
the Somerset militia kept Taunton from rising Mr. Tyler of Bristol came 


in from Exeter, and was made lieutenant to Colonel Wade. He said the 
Duke of Albemarle was in no condition to fall upon the Duke of Monmouth’s 
force for some days. Befvre detailing the first important military operation, 
some mention must be made of an affair that proved a great calamity to the 
duke, and which arose from the preparations for the attack upon the Dor- 
set militia at Bridport. The transaction has been often alluded to, and very 
incorrectly so, particularly by the Earl of Buchan, in his ‘Life of Fletcher 
of Saltoun,’ one of the parties. 

“A brief biographical digression may be excused, as it tends in a pointed 
manner to illustrate the subject of the work. Heywood Dare, sometimes 
called ‘Old Dare,’ to distinguish him from his son, was a remarkable char- 
acter. He had been a goldsmith at Taunton, the metropolis, as North called 
it, of the ‘ faction of the West,’ and to which place the Rev. Andrew Pas- 
chall attributes the breaking out of the rebellion in the West, and in a par- 
ticular manner to Dare. He joined the other refugees in Holland in 1630. 
By the briskness of his air and the boldness of his spirit, and now by his 
sufferings, he became exceedingly endeared to the party ; and, under colour 
of being their factor for their serges, he served to the maintaining of the 
correspondence held between the malecontents abroad and their iends at 
home. Dare was first appointed secretary to the Duke, afterwards pay- 
master, and landed at Seatown, June 11, te apprise Mr. Speke of Mon- 
mouth’s arrival. Andrew Fletcher, the son of Sir Robert Fletcher of 
Saltoun, was a Scottish gentleman of such great parts, that upon any men- 
tion of his name various eminent writers launch out at once in terms of the 
highest praise. Dalrymple says, in ancient Rome he would have been the 
rival and friend of Cato. Sir James Mackintosh calls him a man of rare 
genius, uniting military gallantry with the civic virtues, and meditative phi- 
jusophy with an active and an antique love of freedom. Fletcher was born 
in 1653, spent some years in foreign travel, and first appeared as a public 
character in the Scottish parliament, where, having distinguished himself in 
opposition to the court, he thought it prudent to retire to Holland ; and on 
his non-appearance to a summons from the lords in council, he was outlaw- 
ed. In 1683 he came over to take measures with the friends of liberty 
against the designs of James II. Bishop Burnet assigns him great parts and 
many virtues: but adds, he was a most violent republican, and extravagant- 
ly passionate. He did not like Argyle’s scheme ; so he resolved to run for- 
times with the Duke of Monmouth. He told Burnet that all the English 
were still pressing the duke to venture. They said all the west of England 
would come to him as soon as he appeared, as they had done five or six 
years ago.” 

“ Towards evening the duke gave orders for the expedition to Bridport, 
and designed to give the joint command of the horse to Fletcher, who had 
dined with him, and Lord Grey. Fletcher was, perhaps, as Dalrymple 
asserts, the only soldier the duke had. Rigid in the duties of morality, yet 
having been accustomed to foreign service, both by sea and land, he consi- 
dered his merits and the good of the cause jnstified his taking the beautiful 
charger which Dare had that morning brought to the army, and which was 
said to have come from Ford Abbey, the seat of Mr. Prideaux Havin 
mounted it, high words ensued, Dare being unwilling that his horse shoul 
be taken.  Oldmixon says that Dare was a rough, ill-bred man, and used 
very injurious language, which Fletcher bore; but the other persisting, and 
offering to use a switch or cane, Fletcher shot him dead with a pistol. Fer 
guson, in Echard’s ‘ History of England,’ remarks that Dare’s death was 
occasioned by his own intemperate and unruly passion, and ‘ beyond the 
intention of the gentleman whose misfortune it was to do it.’ Dare had a 
son, who, with the new levies, assembled and demanded the punishment of 
the assassin. Monmouth, to screen Fletcher from their vengeance, placed 
him under an arrest, sent him aboard the frigate, and ordered the captain 
to sail. He left Spain for Hungary, where he distinguished himself against 
the Turks. Dare was a great loss: the duke was marching to a part where 
he had influence. Fletcher’s loss was felt, as will be understood, in a few 
hours. Dalrymple says, ‘With Fletcher all chance of success in war left 
Monmouth.’ This accident so distressed the duke’s mind, that it was said 
he never cast off the sadness which he contracted on this occasion. And, 
perhaps, all things considered, he could not have had a greater loss in the 
death of any one man, beceuse of Dare’s interest in the party, his know- 
ledge of the country, and his industry and resolution in whatever he under- 
took.’ 

This was truly a bad beginning; yet the marches were prosperous and 

romising; and perhaps, if boldly and resolutely followed up, might have 
ed to very different results. 

‘Ralph estimates Albemarle’s forces at 4000 men. He states that the 
Duke with his Devonshire forces came to within a quarter of a mile of Ax- 
minster, and then wheeled about in confusion. Oldmixon, a great favourer 
of Monmouth, mentioned that, had he followed Albemarle, he might have 
had Exeter, and the arms of the militia, who were no enemies to him. How 
important the arms would have been, may be understood by referring to 
the numbers that joined, but could not be supplied with arms. Dalrym- 
ple blames the el which prevented the attack upon Albemarle ‘ Mon- 
mouth,’ says he, ‘was accustomed to the formalities observed by regular 
troops in time of peace more than actual war; and not having the genius to 
see that in desperate enterprises sudden movements strike with terror,’ 
would not permit an attack. The retreat of the Devonshire and Somerset 
militias was very disorderly—indeed, to such a degree, that in the Axminster 
book of the Independent chapel it is said, ‘the Lord sent a hornet of fear 
amongst them, so that a dreadful eonsternation of spirit seized on them, that 
in some places they fell one upon another, in other places some ran away 
with amazement. Some were so stricken with terror that they were even 
bereft of their reason, and like distracted persons; others threw away their 
weapons of war and would take them up no more; and many watched op- 
portunities to leave their colours and old. officers, and came and joined with 
this new company.’ This appears an unreal description, to which no atten- 
tion should be paid, as being undeserved; but Col. Wade relates circum- 
stantially the account received at Chard, through which place the Somerset- 
shire militia passed on their way from Axminster. The colonel states the 
retreat was little better than a flight, many of the soldiers’ coats and arms 
being recovered and brought in to Monmouth’s men.’ 

The battle of Sedgemoor, however, settled all. A good map of the field is 
given, and a minute account of the action and its fatal consequences. The 
night-march of six miles to attack the king’s camp, and the attack of the 
horse under Lord Grey, were disastrous. 

‘ A guide was needed in the lanes, but was indispensable after the forces 
reached the open moor. Indeed, any person desirous of traversing the 
moor by daylight, at the present time, would be glad of direction, to make 
a way to the cradle-bridges across the great drain or cut. The confusion 
of Godfrey the guide, and its consequences, will have to be described. 
The matter requires some explanation. There is no charge of treachery 
against this man. Oldmixon states that he was confused ; as well he might, 
when leading an army on such an occasion in the dark, and so went above 
the ford in the rhine, or great ditch or drain, which ford is also called in these 
parts a plungeon or steaning. Ralph writes, that when Lord Grey came 
near the royalists’ fires he ermine Newton.* 

“ How many, when reading of the battle, have believed that Newman the 
guide missed the right spot, where the duke might have crossed the rhine, 
and cut the king’s army to pieces ; and that in confusion the Monmouth 
men cculd not find a passage, and so the battle was lost, This is a very er- 
roneous view. After leaving the North-moor, a great drain, called Black- 
ditch, had to be crossed, not far from Parchy ; Newman led correctly to a 
ford or steaning. Soon after the forces were led to far too the left, and so 
misssed a steaning over Langmoor rhine. This rhinehad in consequence to 
be crossed with, probably, inconvenience, confusion, anddelay. The king’s 
camp was still distant, and the rhine that served for its defence. There we 
shall find Godfrey’s services were not required,—the time and place were 
not such as allowed a diligent searching for the ford; and if found, it could 
not have been used for the passing of the Monmouth army 





The inconve- 


| nlence experienced by the error of Godfrey committed must have been at 


Langmoor rhine. The confusion and delay at such a moment—the having 
to cross Where the water was inconveniently deep and the bottom deepmud. 


—the remour running through the ranks that that they bad lost or missed 


their way, would account for the importance that has been attached to New- 
* «The leader in the darkness was the identical Godfrey thespy. Those 
who have dilated upon his part. and that of Newton the guide, must be in- 


formed that Godfrey and Newman (erroneously written Newton) are one 
and the same man, a native of Chedzoy, where he carried on for years after 
this time a small farm. The illegitimate child of two parents, Godfrey and 
Newman, he was addressed indifferently by either name. This explanation 
will further shew how little Oldmixon can be depended upon, even when 
detailing matters that pertain to his own immediate neighbourhood.’ 
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man’s error. The great cause, however, of many accounts that were cur- 
rent for so long a time among the people—accounts of the most erroneous 
character—is to be traced to the particular circumstances of the case,—the 
dispersion and concealment of the combatants so soon after, without any 
means of corresponding, and correcting, by intercourse with each other, the 
impressions and rumours current at the moment. The missing the ford in 
the rhine, and the real cause which alarmed the king’s camp, are points 
that will, I trust, be now completely cleared up.” 

But we must refer our readers to all the other particulars of which the 
anthor treats in this examination; for though curious in themselves, they do 
not affect the final catastrophe. The rebels were utterly defeated, were 
dispersed, and fled.in every direction. As they were taken many of them 
suffered cruel deaths under military law; and ‘ not far from Bussex is the 
great grave, in which the unfortunate slain were buried ; and, horrid to re- 
late, many who were mortally wounded, instead of being taken to the 
church with their fellow-sufferers, were stripped with the dead, thrown 
into the trench, and held down by some of the inhuman soldiers, whilst 
others threw in sufficient earth to cover them. It is supposed the grave 
was a circular dike, as the centre of the mound has been opened, and nore- 
mains found ; but a man a few years since was employed to dig near it, 
when he discovered an immense number of bones in a very high state of 
y eservation 

‘ The following letters relating to this spot are in the possession of William 
Stradling, Esq.:— 

‘Sumrstt: Whereas comeplaintes have been made to me by the inhabi- 
tants of the parish of Weston ae rg that the Rebells lately hacied in the 
more are not sufliciently covered, & that they have benn at great charges to 
builde Callowses & Gibbuts, & to make chains or gemmaces to hang up the 
rebells: These are in his Maties- name to require you forthwith on sight 
hereof to press plowes & men, to come to the said place where the rebells 
are buried, that there may bee a mount errected upon them, as the inhabi- 
tants of Weston shall think fitt, and you are to beare your proportionable 
charges with them, in making the Gemmacéss and buryinge the rebellst 
and this you are not to faile, as you will answer the contrarie at your utmos 
perils. Given under my hand at Bridgwater, July the 13th, 1685. 

, Kirke. 
‘To the constable or Tythingman of Chedzoy. 
‘Chedzoy Six plowes & twelve men.’ 

‘Somersetsh: Goodman Philips, you are not ignorant what order was 
granted by the right honble Col. Kerke, for burying the dead rebells, mak- 
ing gallowes and Gibbets and Jimmies to hang up fower prisoners, and oth- 
er things for covering the Dead; for ye doing thereof there is charged on 
your parish of Chedzoy two pounds fower shiliings and a penny, which 
mony you know is psently expected from your said parish. You are there- 
fore desired to bring over the said money without ier, for the workmen 
doe desire and expect their wages. Wherefore you are desired not to faile 
to bring it on sight hereof to the tythingman of Weston Zoyland, and in soe 
doeing you will answer the expectation of your neighbours, and especially 
your friend Joun Braaoe, T'ythingman. 

‘Weston, July 15th, 85. ie 
‘To the Tythingman of Chedzoy & Canstale. These.’ 

After severe sufferings the wretched Duke himself was captured, and the 
sequel is well known: but Mr. R. states of his execution :— 

‘ The account published by authority furnishes fo details as to the manner 
in which the executioner performed his office. This man was much more 
agitated than he who was to suffer. The following particulars are from the 
Buccleugh MS. . 

‘ After the devotionary and interrogatory part was over, the duke went to 
that part of the scaffold where the block and axe lay. The axe he took in 
his hand and felt the edge, saying to Jack Ketch that surely the axe did not 
feel as if it were sharp enough; and prayed him to do his office well, and 
not serve him as he had been told he had the late Lord Russell: for if le 
gave him two strokes, he would not promise him to receive the third. Put- 
ting his hand into his pocket, he gave him six guineas, telling him that if he 
did his duty well, he had jeft six more in his servant’s hands, provided he did 
his business handsomely. All this he said with as much indifference and 
unconcernedness as if he was giving orders for a suit of clothes. 

‘In the catalogue of duties to be performed by the wretched victims of the 
jaw at this pees. when on the scaffold, must not be omitted the settle- 
ment with the executioner. This functionary, like waiters at inns, bolster- 
ed up lis expectation of reward according to the fame and circumstances of 
the wretched beings exposed to the gaze of the multitude; and sometimes 
spurned or grumbled at the gratuity proffered. Algernon Sidney at first 
gave three guineas, but had to add one or two guineas more.’ No change or 
alteration of countenance was perceptible. The duke took off his coat, and 
having prayed. laid himself down and fitted his neck to the block, with all 





Che Albion, 


I will give yon an instance of what labour and capital it employs, and 
what are some of the results of the manufacture, as ¢ 
A person near Mr. George Laws’s native place, last year grew and sold, off 
three acres, £100 or $500 worth of flax. It gave employment, in the pro- 
cess of spinning, for twelve months, to 150 women, at nearly $1 00 per 
week—to eighteen weavers for a year, at $120 per year, forty needle- 
women, one year, at $1 00 per week, and produced in printed cambric 
handkerchiefs $13,000. This, and the whole flax growing trade, seems lost 
to this country, by their want of knowledge in growing and managing it; 
and one of the greatest errors is in not growing from, or sowing foreign 
seed—next in not water-rotting properly ; and, also, 1m allowing their flax 
to grow too ripe, for the purpose of obtaining the seed, which is a trifling 
inatter. 

There is no duty on flax being imported into England or Ireland, by 
vessels of the country where it is grown, aud any quantity sent im, could 
be sold at once for cash. 

ReMARKS ON THE AbovF.—We were quite familiar, when a boy, forty 
years ago, with the growth and preparation of flax, in Maryland, as 
described in the preceding extract; that is, as far as sowing, pulling, dew- 
rotting, breaking, hackling, and spinning ; and wearing by hand, generally 
mixed with cotton, are involved. Spinning on the “ little wheel” as they 
are called, is a beautiful operation, well befitting the thrifty house-wife— 
and even the fine lady might be worse employed. Besides the little 
wheels elaborately ornamented, as we have seen it, costing $75—may be 
wrought into a beautiful piece of parlour furniture. 

The reasons for the decline in the culture of flax, which once prevailed 
extensively in our country, consist, we apprehend, in other difliculties than 
those enumerated by our intelligent and valued correspondent—suflicient 
to that end, would be the cheapness of cotton fabrics, resulting from in- 
creased production and improved machinery, and in some measure perhaps 
the high price in our own country of the manual labour still employed in 
some parts of the process. 

That far-seeing politician, Napoleon, offered, in his day, an immense pre- 
mium for such machinery. It is understood that this desideratuin has at 
last been discovered, and is in successful operation in Ireland ; still how- 
ever the linen made from hand-spun thread is esteemed to be decidedly the 
best. It is said that while the plant exerts the exhausting influence upon 
the land with which its growth is admitted to be attended, almost entirely 
while the seed is maturing, the fibre is deteriorated by allowing the 
seed to ripen, instead of being pulled while yet in blossom. The rapidity 
of its growth is another reason given for it, as it isin like manner for oats, 
being a great exhauster ; but a more reasonable explanation why flax should 
exhaust more than hemp is, that while the tormer, like some other ungrate- 
ful offspring, leaves naked and exposed, the bosom from which it has drawn 
its nourishment ; hemp shades the earth from the parching effects of the 
sun, and makes towards its renovation a liberal return in ifs own offal—so 
we have understood from Mr. Wickliffe, the Postmaster-General, who has 
practical knowledge of the subject, both as an agriculturist and a manu- 
facturer. 

The culture of Hemp is understood to be, at this time, one of the most 
profitable branches of American industry, and has the advantage, like tobac- 
co, of being adapted to the soil and climate of a wide range of country.— 
The rich valleys of our whole mountain range, from Maryland to Georgia, 
are well suited to its growth; in fact, the capabilities of these mountains 
for growing hemp, for sheep husbandry, and for rearing and grazing sheep, 
cattle, horses, and mules, are scarcely yet beginning to be understood ; but it 
shall not be our fault if the public be not yet awakened to a better know- 
ledge of the immense advantages held out for these objects in that long over- 
looked, extensive, fertile, and charming portion of the union. In oar last 
census, Which might be aptly called the budget of statistical blunders, hemp 
and flax are so confounded and imperfectly set forth, in some cases in 
pounds, in other cases in tons, without distinctly stating which, that it is al- 
together impossible on such a basis to found any investigations in regard 
to the growth and value of them as a question of agricultural profit—just 





the calmness of temper and composure of mind that ever were possessed b 
any who mounted the fatal scaffold. He would have no cap, nor be boned, 
nor have anything on his face ; and yet for all this ‘the butcherly dog, the 
executioner, did so barbaronsly act his pairt, that he could not at fyve stroaks 
of the ax sever the head from the body.’ At the first, which made only a 
slight dash in the neck, his body heaved up and his head turned about; the 
second stroke made only a deeper dash, after which the body moved; the 
third not doing the work, he threw away the axe, and said, “G—d d— me 
Ican doe no more, my heart fails me.’ The executioner declared that his 
limbs were stiffened, and that he would willingly give forty guineas to any 
one who would finish the work. The bystanders had much ado to for- 
bear throwing him over the scaffold; but made him take the axe again, 
threatening to kill him if he did not do his duty better. With two strokes 
more, not being able to finish the work, he was fain to draw forth his long 
knife, and with it cut of the remaining part of his neck. He could not hold 
the head: he only shewed it once to the people. If there had been no 
guard betore the soldiers, to condact the executioner away, the people would 
have torn him to pieces, so great was their indignation at the barbarous us- 
age of the late Duke of Moumouth at his hands. 

‘After his death, the people ran in crowds to the scaffold, and dipped some 
their handkerchiefs and some their shirts, in his blood, as it is the custom to 
do on such occasions, notwithstanding the danger from the thrusts of the 
halberts and pikes, which they carried away as a precious relic. The duke 
was clothed in a grey suit with plain linings, and a dark periwig. His body 
was put into acoflin covered with black velvet, which was laid on the scaf- 
fold, and was driven to the Tower in a hearse drawn by six horses with 
funeral trappings, followed by a mourning coach with six horses. The head 
being contd to the body, it was privately interred under the communion- 
table of the chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula. In front of the spot lie the 
bodies of Anne Boleyn, and her brother, Lord Rochford ; of Queen Katha- 
rine Howard ; of Margaret ; Countess of Salisbury, the last of the Plantage- 
nets; of Thomas Cromwell, chief minister of Henry VIII. in the suppres- 
sion of the papal supremacy ; of the two Seymours, him of Sudley, and his 
cleyer and perhaps innocent brother, the Protector; of Lord Dudley, and 
his beautiful and guiltless wife ; of the wily Duke of Northumberland; of 
the Duke of Norfolk, the aspirant to the hand of the Queen of Scots ; of the 
chivalrous and brilliant Earl of Essex, the lover of Elizabeth; and, lastly, 
Lords Kilmarnock, Balmarino, and Lovat.’ : 

Rest them in peace! though we know not how far the present changes 
about the Tower may disturb their long sepulchred remains. 
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CULTURE OF FLAX AND HEMP. 
FLAX.—(Linum usitatissimum ),and Hemp (cannabis sativa of Linn:eus. ) 

Extract of a letter, from an Trish gentleman, establishing himself as a »ool- 
grower, in Western North Carolina—in answer to inquiries trom J. 8. 
Skinner, as to the manufacture of flax in Ireland, by automatic or machine, 
in lieu of hand-power. 


"* * * * First as to fax—it grows like hemp, and the fibres are held 
together by a gummy substance, longitudinally, not across the grain. It 
x#rows to the height of from two and a half to four feet, and is ‘coarse, or 
fine, according to the nature of the soil, and general management. After 
being watered and dew-rotted, it is passed between flat rollers, and broken 
by beetles or brakers; and then hand-scutched, or mill-scutched, as o ypor- 
tunity offers—that is, the ligneous or woody-matter is removed, oul the 
bark, or fibrous portion left as clean as possible It is then hackled, on first 
coarser, and then finer hackles, with their needle-pointed steel pins, and 
finally finished on a very fine one called number 130. This hackling pro- 
cess leaves the fibres as fine and soft as possible for spinning. If dressed, 
(hackled) by machinery, it is caught near the centre by what is called 
clamps; firmly screwed down, and better than one half its length is hackled, 
then changed, and the remainder done in like manner; moving on from 
coarser to finer hackles, as long as they find the fibre will separate, without 
injury to the staple. It is then prepared for spinning ; what is taken off in 
hackling—that is, the ap nt refuse, is called tow. It, again, is carded 
with circular cards, for spinning into tow-yarns, for making coarser canvass, 
turner’s ropes, &c. 

| fancy your friend, who proposes to attempt the manufacture of flax, by 
povwenete in this country, will spend much labour, time and money, be- 
ore he can improve upon the present methods, if equal them—but, if fully 
aware of all that belongs to the present process, he may perhaps find out 
something new. 


as, in the same bungling document, horses and mules are fused into one, as 
if they did not present objects as distinct in politico-economic inquiry as 
coal and iron. 

We shall endeavour, nevertheless, to obtain from the enlightened Head 
of the Navy Department, an account of the results of experiments under its 
auspices, touching this important staple ofour country. How the establish- 
ment of a building-yard at Memphis may be made to encourage its growth 
in the west, has already attracted his notice—as will have been seen in his 
comprehensive Report on all matters placed under his charge. 

Since writing the preceding, we have received from the valued corres- 
pondent first referred to, the following letter :—* I extract for you the fol- 
lowing account of the flax crop and produce of the North of Ireland, or ra- 
ther of a small part of it, including about six counties, most of them small. 
In 1344, there were sown 40,800 hogsheads, or 285,600 bushels of foreign 
flax seed, costing about $600,000, on 122,700 statute acres. Produce 
about 40,000 tons of dressed flax, averaging 670 pounds per acre, and worth 
$225 per ton, or $9,000,000—leaving $8,400,000 for rent, labour, and pro- 
fit. Again; in spinning alone, 12,000 persons are employed—employing a 
capital of $6,000,000 in machinery and building, besides $2,500,000 as a 
floating capital, and paying in wages $30,000 weekly, exclusive of consum- 
ing yearly 100,000 tons of coals, worth $400,000." After this follows all 
the employment in boiling and preparing yarn for weaving, bleaching 
linens &e.,° giving employment to twice as many, if not much more; in 
fact, it is a source of great wealth. Now, the lands in the United States are 
better suited, in many respects, as flax grows better where not grown be- 
fore ; but the preparation of the ground for sowing, the getting the foreign 
seed from Russia or Holland, and the manegement in pulling, watering, and 
scutching cleanly afterwards, is necessary to success. No quantity they 
could grow here but would find a market in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land—as they import immense quantities yearly from Russia, Holland, and 
Belgium, exclusive of all they grow at home. 

Applying at the Patent Office, and other sources, supposed to be the best, 
to ascertain if successful attempts had been made, to manufacture flax by 
automatic or machine power, in this country ; we had been led to believe 
that all attempts had proved abortive ; and hence we were the more agreea- 
bly surprised on a recent visit to Patterson, New Jersey, to find that it is 
now and has deen for a number of years pas/, so manufactured by Mr. 
Jouy Travers, whose enterprise and talents have so much contributed to 
advance, in our country, the growth and manufactures essential to its inde- 
pendence. 

The machinery employed by him, is, we understood, the invention of 
French genius, stimulated by the reward offered by Napoleon. 

We further learned that a mercantile house in New York, large dealers in 
Dundee goods, has recently built an extensive manufactory in Patterson, 
having imported their machinery and the head men for the establishment 
from Scotland. The scale of their operations must be very considerable, as 
it is estimated that for transportation alone, they will contribute two or 
three thousand dollars annually to the revenues of the Patterson rail road. 


culture may not be greatly and profitably increased in this country, and to 
ascertain what the difficulties are and how they may be soonest and most 


eflectually removed. 


—_ 


DISCOURSE 
BY J. &, SKINNSR. 

Delivered by request before the Agricultural Society of New Castle county, 
Delawar, at the annual meeting, 11th September, 1844. Published by 
order of the Society, 

The gravamen of this discourse may be said to consist in the author's de- 
precation of an unwise aud anti-republican spirit in our laws, as a code, 








arried on in Ireland. 


The whole subject is worthy of further development, to show whether flax |, 
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giving decided preterence and superior rewards, both of honour and emol- 
ument, to the military, over civil service. This undue preference confer- 
red by the laws, is attributed to the want of proper qualification on the 
part of practical husbandmen generally, and the consequent surrender of 
the business of legislation, and other trusts, into the hands of the legal 


and other professions and classes; whose wellare is less intimately and per- - 


fectly blended with the great landed interest of the country. He illue- 
trates his position on this point, by comparison of, and reference to the 
treatment and the fate of neglected men of genius and learning, and em> 
nent practical benefactors of the most important industrial pursuits, such 
men as Whitney, inventor of the cotton gin,—and Fitch and Rumsey and 
Fultan, of Clinton and Buel and Ruflin and Darby and “otlin 8; as contrast- 
ed with the life commissions, the sure promotion, the high rank, and libe- 
ral pay, and other munificent provision made for military men—all grow- 
ing, as the anthor of the discourse contends, out of defective education, and 
a consequent want of reflection, and proper self-esteem, on the part of the 
Agricultural community, which would lead to a juster comparative esti- 
mate of the relatiye value and importance of civil and military virtues and 
services in a republican 6 yuntry like ours, where two thirds of those who 
frame the policy of the Government are the delegates of the agricultural 


community. 
This part of the discourse, atter inculeating and indicating a suitable 


course of education, thus concludes : 

Finally, on this point may we not hope that when universal education 
shall have been sufliciently provided for, the influence of an order of citi 
zens so much more numerous and productive than all others united, will 
make itself manifest, and be felt in the spirit of our laws, securing just pre- 
dominance, not to particular and favoured classes, but to these who have 
so much the largest stake in the commonwealth ? for at present, as I have 
before said, no eminence of talent or length or value of service in the 
whole round of industrial and pacific employments, public or private, finds 
provision made in your statute book for regular promotion or permanent 
employment or reward. Py, 

The author of the discourse, after a passing eulogy on the once celebrated 
Jeranxo Txt, as still deserving to stand in the front rank of the agricultaral 
reformers most entitled to public esteem, proceeds to dwell on various 
subjects of « practical character which, though by no means new, he was 
persuaded had not attracted notice, or been carried into practice in propar- - 
tion as they deserved to be in our country. From this portion of his re- 
marks, we select what he says of a cheap and valuable implement (bat 
little known) recommended and described as the drag-log—the impor 
tance of thorough draining, and of irrigation, and of the expense of clear- 
ing and cultivating the rugged soil of New England, as compared with the 
wonderful cheapness and vast advantages and facilities of lands in the old 
Southern Atlantic States; and the preference to be given by immigrants to 
these last, over the frontier lands in the far distant West. 

It is due to the author, and the subject, to say that he recognizes distinet- 
ly, and with pleasure, the claim of both branches of our military service, to 
the distinction they enjoy for their moral character and professional attam- 
ments, aud to the many obligations which even the agriculture of the country 
o wes to the gratuitous and public-spirited attentions and offerings of gentle- 
men of the army and the navy. Of these evidences of their patriotism he 
gives it to betunderstood, that he will take some opportunity to collect and re- 
cord the proots ; but his object in this discourse was to show, not that any 
thing has been unworthily or improperly done for them; but, by the con- 
trast, demonstrate how little encouragement is afforded, either in the amoust 
of compensation or the tenure of official trusts, to foster and secure a bigh 
order of talents, and the most perfect integrity through all the civil depart- 
ments of Govern ment. He argues that this disparity, pernicious to the 
public interest, would not be allowed to exist, if the cultivators and owners 
of the soil were more generally well educated and prepared for high pub- 
lic trusts, and for the most important above all, that of making the laws, 
and through them controling and regulating the whole policy of the Re 


public. 

But to our Extracts. 

Of all agricultural reformers, the once celebrated JetHRo Tuxs, the first 
to suggest and invent important improvements in farming machinery, and 
author of the drill system of husbandry, deserves in my judgment to stand 
at the head of the list. True, he carried his theory in tavor of extreme pul- 
verization to the extravagant length of maintaining that it might even be made 
to supersede manure ; still his leading principle of perfect pulverization is 
too much overlooked in common practice. No tarmer need expecta good 
return whose land in horse or hand hoe crops is not kept clean and infinite- 
ly pulverized. This is the reason why nothing is more destructive, at least 
for that year, than ploughing wet /and. It bakes and becomes imperviable 
alike to moisture and to the roots of plants. There is no sign of yee 
ment which should be more signally condemned and stigmatised, than 
of stirring land when too wet Frost alone can restore it to a healthy condi- 
tion. But, for breaking down and pulverizing clods ee stiff land turn- 
ed up by the plough in the ordinary way, there is no implement, | speak 
from personal observation, to be compared to that simplest and cheapest of 
all contrivances, already mentioned, but too little known—the drag log. Te 
make it, you have but to select a tree 18 inches or more diameter, and of that 
take a section of about 4 1-2 feetin length—the cut is then mauled in two, 
and out of one half of it this efficient implement is formed by letting in twe 
pieces of scantling on the flat top surface, near the ends of the log, using 
shafts, or a tongue, as horses or oxen are to be employed ; the latter 
the better. The advantage of using a large tree is that the log may slide 
smoothly over the surface, without eerie carrying the earth along 
with it. The inventor of thistruly valuable implement (honour to whom 
honour is due) is Toomas B Gray, amost intelligent and industrions fare 
mer of Virginia. : 

Next after, if not before in importance, as it should precede all tillage, is 
thorough draining—a process aptly denominated the mother of all agricul 
tural improvement. ‘To this, the young farmer on coming tohisestate should 
give his first attention ; and here again you perceive the necessity for early 
instruction in the principles of hydraulics, so far at least as to know the laws 
which govern the rise and the running of water, for all attempts at draini 
must ultimately fail, if not conducted with reference to such principles, 
whether they be learned by experience, sometimes dearly bought, or by 
studying at school the science of the thing. It will ever be in vain to | 
for good crops, either of grain or grass, until the land has been drained of 
all superfluous moisture; and yet there are few farmers who might not 
reclaim portions of their land by draining judiciously conducted, whieh 
would, when so reclaimed, be the most productive portions of their estate, 
and wellsupply the place of such as they might profitably sell, or give te 
their children. At all events, such eyesores as these wet spots, throwing 
up useless if not noxious grasses, and exhaling malaria, are disgusting to 
look upon, and ought to be deemed as disgraceful to any practical farmer as 
galls on the back or shoulders of his working animals. Lindenwold, under 
the careful management of Ex-Presipent VAN Buren, is understood te 
exhibit remarkable specimens of perseverance and skill in the art and ecene- 
my of draining. ' ; hed 

Trrigation is, in my view, another means of augmenting agricultural pro- 
ducts inadegree that farmers seem not to be generally aware of ; and there 
is nota district teacher in the State who might not in a few hours compre- 
hend and instruct his pupils in the rationale of this important operation. A 
single chapter in such text books as you ought to have provided for your 
common schools, with diagrams to illustrate the process, would render the 
whole subject at once familiar to the dullest capacity. ‘It is apparent to 
the most superficial observation, says an experieuced writer on this topic, 
that the places contiguous to’ springs, over which their waters continue to 
flow, ave ever covered with a conspicuous verdure of the sweetest grasses; 
while stagnant water converts the land into marsh, productive of nothing 
but coarse and unpalatable aquatic plants. ‘To imitate this process of nature 
constitutes the leading principle of irrigation. In fact, my friends, the 
object of the physical sciences, at the mere suggestion of which, in connec- 
tion with their business, practical farmers are prone to take alarm, after all, 
is but to observe, and to imitate and regulate the processes of nature. 

How many there are who have small streams passing through their 
farms, which, if taken at their sources and conducted along the highest line 
that the water would flow, might be made to irrigate and fructify every 
acre over Which they could be turned; aud he must be slow in the com- 
prehension of his interest, who does not see how profitable, under favour- 
able circumstances, is all land kept under the scythe, compared with that 
which demands frequent ploughing, especially in a country like ours, 





Continued on page 45. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
(Continued from page 44.) 

where the dearness of farm labour stands like a “ lion in the path” of rural 
improvement. In the practice of this important and beantiful operation, 
our country is, especially, much behind others which are much in the rear 
of us in general = and in that natural shrewdness and readiness 
to take a hint which is said to characterise “the universal Yankee 
nation.” . Mids , 

The writer on irrigation who laid down the general principle in the 
words I have quoted, os many very striking instances ot the profits re- 
sulting from it in Eng and and Scotland, as well as on the Continent: 
otherwise I have heard the rules and the results of irrigation nowhere so 
well stated as by Mr. Webster, with his usual clearness, on his return from 
England Under a strong persuasion that this is a practicable, but much 
neglected resource, within the reach of American farmers, you will bear 
with me while I rehearse a few of the examples to show the advantages of 
irrigation, given by the writer already mentioned. y 

R. K. Campbell, of Cailzie, commenced irrigating, by forming 5 3-4 acres 
of the lower part of his lawn into water meadow. In its natural state it 
was worth $10 an acre yearly rent, which some oe since was the yearly 
rent of the Delaware meadows, below Philadelphia. The formation of the 
meadow cost $37.50 per acre, aud for the last 20 years the grass produce 
of this land, in hay and after grass, has been, annually, $55 per acre—the 
hay crop being 6,600 pounds per acre of the finest quality. ‘The same 
gentleman has another irrigated meadow of 8 3-4 acres, formed out of a 
perfect bog, only worth originally 5 shillings annual rent per acre. The 
expense of forming this meadow was $27.50 per acre. It has since yield- 
ed, in hay and after grass to be fed off to sheep, an annual income of 
$27.50, in place of $1.25 per acre. . 

The late Sir George Montgomery, in 1815, converted 9 acres of partly 
boggy and the remainder dry soil, worth ten dollars yearly rent, into Irri- 
geiad meadow, at a cost of $25 per acre. It has since yielded 6600 pounds 
of very superior hay to the acre, and its gross produce 1s $55 per acre In 
1802, a 9 acre lot, belonging to the Duke of Bedford, was prepared for 
irrigation, and in 1803 it produced as follows: In March it was stocked 
with two hundred and forty sheep, for three weeks, at 6d. each per 
week, making £18 or $10 an acre, br the spring feed alone. In June, 
mowed 2 tons of hay to the acre, worth, as per statement, $26 a ton; Au- 

ist 20, mowed again 1 1-2 tons an acre, at £4 per ton; Sept. 16, put on 
80 fat sheep, for 3 weeks, at 4d. each per week ; and then it fed lean bul- 
locks, not reckoned in the account; making from the nine acres $740, or 
$80 per acre of annual produce. : 

L once heard Mr. Crowninshield, then Secretary of the Navy, say that he 
gave $100 an acre for land i: Massachusetts, and had to pay $50 an acre to 
clear it of stone, betore it could be ploughed. I saw land being ditched, 
cleared, and cleansed of alders and stone, at Indian Hill, in Massachnsetts, 
requiring more labour to get up an acre than is expended in the ordinary 
way on 100 acres in Delaware or Maryland. But what is impossible to 
indomitable perseverance? The very aspect of such land is terrible to a 
southern man; yet, suppose by an outlay of $10, or even $20 or $30 an 
acre, in ditching, draining, or irrigation, a Delaware farmer would, as many 
might, reclaim otherwise worthless land, making it produce, without far- 
ther cultivation, say 2 tons of hay, worth on the spot at least $10 per ton, 
at the same time dissipating sources of autumnal disease, and rendering his 
farm at once more beautiful and more productive: how much better and 
more patriotic would it be than pusillanimously to flee across the moun- 
tains, he knows not where, far away from the grave of his fathers and the 
endearing associations of youthful pastime, ay, and of youthful sorrows? 
Has not he already lost the best part of his nature who has ceased to feel 
in heart that there is, indeed, “ no place like home?’ Would that Ameri- 
cans could forego the love of change for change sake, and acquire, in 
place of it, something of that love of home, however humble it be, which 
prompted one of England’s best poets to say of the Swiss, 

‘ Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms 
And dear that hill which lifts lim to the storms.’ 

But, when driven to seek a home in other states, there are districts near 
at hand, in some of the “Old Thirteen,” far more inviting than the rude 
borders and dense forests of the distant West. 

No country, perhaps, in the world, holds out to the immigrant a better 
opportunity for eligible investment than Virginia, either below tide water 
or above, running up the base of the mountains, and for certain objects, em- 
bracing the hilly and mountainous portions of that State, and of the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. No part of the United States is mere 
healthy, and probably none so welw adapted to sheep husbandry, which, 
under existing auspices, promises to be, notwithstanding the ease with which 
it may be extended, one of the most agreeable and profitable branches of 
American industry. With land so cheap as really to present no obstacle to 
the settler, it combines a climate of uncommon scnderhe, admirably adapted 
to the growth of wheat, rye, oats, hay, and root crops; with winters so mild 
and short, that, leaving out of view the extreme cheapness of the land, the 
flock-master would find a living profit, over his northern competitor, in the 
mere difference of expense in carrying his sheep through the winter. 

Yet, how creditable to people of the North, that, by their industry, they 
should have surmounted so many natural obstacles, and have prospered as 
they have in defiance of the harsh surface, and harsher winters with which 
they have to contend ! 

DINNER TO SIR HENRY POTTINGER. 
From The Times, Dec. 12. 
Yesterday a public entertainment was given at Merchant Tailor’s-Hall, to 


Major-General Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart., by the merchants of the city of 


London, trading to China and the East Indies, to testify their high approval 
of the distinguished ability and zeal displayed by that gallant officer as Bri- 
tish Plenipotentiary, in negotiating so successfully the recent commercial 
treaty with China. 

The dinner was provided by Messrs. Bathe and Breach, of the London 
Tavern, and was altogether of the most sumptuous character, The display 
of gold and silver plate on the sideboards at the upper and lower end of the 
hall, the golden plateau service on the cross-table, the gigantic gilt candela- 
bra, formerly ae to Prince Polignac, the Marquis of Hertford, and 
Messrs. Rundel and Bric ge, arranged on the other tables, gave an aspect of 
the most costly magnificence to the spectacle, while the feast itself presented 
a profusion of the greatest delicacies which the most luxurious appetite could 
desiderate or enjoy. 

Covers were laid for 330. 

Mr, John A. Smith, M.P., officiated as chairman. Immediately on his 
right sat Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart., the Marquis of Normandy, and Lord 
Palmerston, and on the left Lord Aberdeen and Sir James Graham. 

After grace, and the cloth having been removed, 

The Cuairman rose to propose the first toast, ‘ The health of Her Majesty 
the Queen—the model of constitutional sovereigns—the pattern of all do- 
mestic virtues—the admiration of all other countries—the pride and glory 
of our own.’ (Three times three.) 

The Cuarrman then rose and said,—The toast I have now to give you is 
the great duty and business of the evening— the health of our distinguished 
guest, Sir Henry Pottinger.’ (Cheers.) I will not detain you long in pro- 
posing it, and I promise you that I shall not trifle with your feeling of anxiety 
to do honour to that distinguished name. Still custom compels me to say 
afew words in explanation of the causes which have brought us together 
this day. I am proud of the privilege of mingling my congratulations with 
rejoicings in the events which we this day celebrate. The events we 
lave met to record will hereafter form an era in the history of the nation, 
and equal in its consequences the passage of the Cape and the discovery of 
America; and our descendants will proudly boast that the advantages thus 
opened to the world have been the result of British enterprise, and been 
secured by British power. We are met to acknowledge how deep a debt 
of gratitude we owe to that distinguished man by whom those benefits have 
been conferred. If it be true that the main-springs of British energy and 
power are commercial enterprise and activity—if it be true that our popu- 
lation is increasing with marvellous and unprecedented rapidity, and that 
the power of our manufacturing production is increasing faster still—if it be 
true that in the solution of that difficult wroblem to which these facts reter 
is involved the future destiny of England, what do we not owe to him who 
has opened up commercial intercourse with the most populous and nationally 
commercial empire in the world? What do we not owe to him who bas 
opened a market for the skill, enterprise, and activity of our manufacturing 
population, and given us a jetienadl in that market which it may not be an 
exaggeration hereafter to describe as being boundless as our powers of pro- 
duction themselves ? Who shall pretend to foretell what effect this new 
outlet for the various and ever varying productions of England will have on 
the future greatness and power of this mighty empire? We were once 
sake - A ~ at — Britannos.’ ‘That is a description familiar to 
the B usenon ra 8. We were separated, at least in the imagination of 

oman poet, from the rest of the world by tempest, by storms, an: 
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what then was considered an impassable barrier. But we all know how 
those difficulties and obstacles have yielded to the energy, the gallantry, and 
the enterprise of that people to whom it has been granted by Providence 
to be the means not ouly of carrying civilizatiun through the old world, but 
we may now hope will be the means of introducing knowledge and im- 
provement to the teeming myriads of China. The prophecy of the English 
poet is now becoming emphatic and exact, when the progeny which springs 
from the forests of our land— 
‘Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command, 
Regions Cuwsar never knew 
Our oc apse shall sway ; 
Where his eagles never flew, 

None victorious as they.’ 
(Cheers.) We have asserted the dominion of England in regions unknown, 
even to the fable and romance of ancient story—we may now, I trust, hope 
that the day has arrived when there is not a corner of the habitable world 
which shall not feel English enterprise, and shall not acknowledge English 
power. (Cheers.) We have known so little hitherto of that remarkable 
people to which the events of this day peculiarly refer, that I believe we 
are yet unable to acknowledge as we ought, all that we owe to the firmness, 
the patience, the temper, and the forbearance of our distinguished guest.— 
(Cheers.) We do not know all the difficulties which beset his path ; but 
we can understand and appreciate the conduct of him who, himselfa soldier, 
kuew that the only just end to war was peace, and who in the consciousness 
of irresistible power found in the weakness aud terror of his opponents the 
most irresistible arguments for mercy, moderation, and forbearance.— 
(Cheers.) There is one other circumstance to which I wish to call your at- 
tention, and to which I allude with peculiar ‘~seamgias I believe that the 
interests of England forbid all exclusive selfishness. Her interests do not 
stand isolated and alone. I rejoice, therefore, that Sir Henry Pottinger, 
following the dictates of his own vigorous understanding, and his own geu- 
erous nature, extended to all other nations of the world whatever advantages 
the Chinese treaty conferred on his own country. (Cheers.) I rejoice that 
if it was ever thought England fought China for selfish and exclusive ad- 
vantages, our illustrious guest dispelled that illusion and vindicated the mo- 
tive of England to the world. [Cheers.] Gentlemen, I now give you as 
a toast :— 

“ The health of Sir Henry Pottinger,’‘—of him who has opened the wid- 
est field to English commerce which has been given to us since the passage 
of the Cape—of him who has conferred on his country au inestimable boon, 
and raised her still higher in character and fame—of him whose name shall 
hereafter not only be associated with the increased power aud prosperity of 
England, but to whom the still higher glory shall be conceded of having in- 
troduced knowledge, civilization, aud religion, to so large a portion of the 
whole human kind. In the name of those whe have placed me here, I thank 
him tor the services he has rendered, not only to the people of this country, 
but to the cause of progress aud improvement throughout the world. Long 
may he live to enjoy what I believe will be his richest reward—the grateful 
approbation of his countrymen. 

The toast was drunk with three times three and one cheer more. 

Sir H. POTTINGER, Bart., on rising, was received with renewed cheer- 
ing, and spoke as follows:—Aftter the eloquent and feeling manner in 
which my Pind friend, the chairman, has spoken of me, I am quite at aloss 
totell you how deeply I feel the compliment you have just paid me in drink- 
ing my health. Having been long in the East [ may perhaps make use of 
an Oriental expression,—‘ there never was a rose without a thorn ;’ the rose 
I alluded to is your kinduess—your approbation—the lionour you have done 
me; the thorn, which pricks not my side but my heart, is, that I cannot ex- 
press adequately the feelings of gratitadel entertain. I must ask you there- 
fore to remember how and where my life has been passed. I have been 
about 40 years absent from my native country. I hope [have always taken 
part in the social meetings and national celebrations that have taken place 
wherever I have been: butstill these have been so different from all [see 
here, that I may say I am almost bewildered at this display of kindness. _ If 
therefore I fail in giving due expression to my sentiments, I hope you will 
make every allowance for me while I refer to one or two points. And first, 
I must refer to the extraordinary combination of good qualities for which the 
expedition to China, beth in the naval and military department, was distin- 
guished. It is not for me, after the thanks of both houses of Parliament 
have been awarded to the commanders of the navy and army, to express 
any opinion on their merits; but I may say, that in every respect that ex- 

edition far exceeded my most sanguine expectations, even with the full be- 
ief L had that all that was possible would be done. I say, that the expe- 
dition up to Nankin was the most extraordinary effort in the history of any 
country in the world, (Cheers.) It surmounted physical difficulties which 
the Chinese themselves believed utterly apenalite. When the Bogue forts 
had been silenced at the mouth of the river by the gallantry of the troops, 
the Governor of Nankin, I know fora fact, wrote to the Emperor saying he 
might feel quite easy, for the expedition could never reach him, (Loud 
cheers.) Having paid my humble duty tothe service with which 1 was as- 
sociated in China J wish merely to say that, with respect to matters of trade, 
I believe the trade includes everything desirable for England and for China. 
(Cheers. ) Lam now speaking impartially. (Cheers.) Having reflected seri- 
ously on it since I returned to England J really see no point in which any 
amendment of importance can be made, but on all the leading important 
poiuts it requires no alteration. It is one great advantage, that it is likely 
to benefit Eugiand and China in the same degree. (Cheers.) The interests 
of both countries are, in fact, similarly affected. (Cheers.) Avery erron- 
eous impression went abroad, through, I believe, some papers on the conti- 
nent, that there had been some mistake committed in the treaty. That is 
quite incorrect. It arose from the necessity ofmy making public an ab- 
stract of the treaty, while the Chinese published the whole, and a translation 
was made with many important omissions. Having been asked seriously 
whether there was any ground for the allegation that mistakes had been com- 
mitted, J am happy to say that there was no cause whatever for the alarm 

The establishment at Hongkong having been alluded to, I feel it right, 
on this most public occasion, to say that I look upon Hongkong still as the 
best position tor British enterprise. af heim. it has been uvhealthy ; 
but there is nothing in its appearance or situation that should render it so, 
and those who would substitute Chusan for it are, in my bumble opinion, 
in error. Chusan is an island containing 60,000 inhabitants, and is situated 
in the midst of an archipelago, containing at least 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
which it would at all times be difficult to prevent coming into jealous and 
angry discussions with this country, while our own colony is sufticient for 
all commercial purposes. (Cheers.) Before sitting down [ will once more 
repeat my grateful thanks for the honour you have done me, and trust you 
will make every allowance tor the imperfect manner in which I have spoken 
I have a great dislike to anything that is egotistical, but on this occasion I 
was obliged to speak of myself more than 1 wished to have done. (Cheers. ) 
Once more from the bottom of my heart I thank you for your kindness.— 
When in this great assembly I think it has met here to do honour to me, an 
humble individual—when I[ think that I am the observed of all observers, 
I can only appeal to your own hearts, and trust you will believe how warin- 
ly I thank you. (Cheers.) 

The CHAIRMAN next called upon the company to acknowledge the 
services aud the merits of the naval and military forces, which were the 
means, the instruments of the great results produced in China. It was not 
now for the first time that we had to commend the navy for skill, bravery, 
and devotion to the interest of the country. It was their proud boast that 
those qualities were inseparably connected with the name of an English 
sailor. Sir Henry Pottinger had alluded to one of the most memorable 
instances in which all those great qualities had been remarkably displayed. 
It was a brave heart and a clear head that imagined even the possibility of 
taking a whole English fleet 250 miles up a river unsurveyed and previously 
unknown. He could imagine the swell of triumph with which Sir William 
Parker, after all the difficulties of that passage, saw the fleet safely anchored 
under the walls of Nankin. (Cheers.) Great as was the responsibility in- 
curred—great as were the effects of success, such should be his glory, such 
should be their gratitude. He gave ‘the health of Sir William Parker and 
the Naval Service in China.’ (Three times three.) 

Admiral Sir W. PARKER begged to return lis most sincere thanks for 
the honour which had been done to him and the profession to which he had 
the honour to belong. The officers and men of all ranks, aud in every 
branch of the expedition, whether civil, military, or naval, exerted them- 
selves with a spirit of emulation that did them the highest honour. If merit 
therefore was i it was to be shared alike by all, for all did their best. 
(Cheers. ) Happily, the utmost cordiality subsisted between the sister 
services, and he could confidently say, that with unity of bearts and hands, 
British troops and British seamen would never disappoint the expectations 
of their Sovereign and fellow-citizens. (Lond cheers.) 

The CHAIRMAN then proposed ‘ the health of Major-General Schoedde 
and the military engaged in the operations in China,’ and paid a high compli- 
ment to the gallantry and discipline by which less than 9,000 men of all 
aris received the terrified and unconditional submission of a fortified city 
containing more than a million of inhabitants. (Three times three.) . 





Major-General SCHOEDDE briefly returned thanks. 











The CHAIRMAN then rose and said—I have now to propose to you the 
health of those without whose active, cordial, and constant support the 
efforts of those whose merits we have applauded would have been all in 
vain—‘ the health of the Earl of Aberdeen and the rest of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers.’ (Loud and protracted cheers.) The reception which you have 
given to those words proves that you acknowledge with me how much we 
owe to him, who, finding the Chinese expedition begun by one who was 
his opponent in politics, still because he thought it right, because he thought 
it conducive to the interests of England, gave that policy his constant and 
his effective support. (Cheers.) Let his reward be, that the Administra- 
tion of which he forms so valuable a part shall share in the glory which the 
Chinese expedition has conferred, not only upon us, but upon those who are 
to come after us. (Cheers.) I give you the ‘ Health of the Earl of Aberdeen 
and Her Majesty’s Ministers.’ (Three times three) 

The Earl of ABERDEEN, in rising to respond to the toast, was loudly 
cheered, and spoke as follows :—Gentlemen,—I beg to offer you the thanks 
of my colleagues and myself for the honour you have been iad to con- 
fer on us—an honour, gentlemeu, coming from such an assembly zs this, I re- 
quest you will believe is duly appreciated by us. But in making these ac- 
knowledgments, I hope that I may be permitted to express the high satis- 
faction I feel in the privilege of being present at this remarkable meeting. 
(Cheers.) It would be strange indeed if I did not avail myself with alaeri- 
ty of any opportunity publicly to declare the opinions I ‘entertain of the 
abilities the character, and the conduct of the distinguished person whom 
you have this day met to honour. (Cheers.) For, gentlemen, it has been 
my duty frequently to express those sentiments to himself, as it has also been 
my more pleasing and more important duty oe paras to convey to him the 
gracious approbation of his Sovereign. (Loud cheers.) Permit me to con- 
gratulate you that this great meeting possesses nothing about it of a political 
nature. (Cheers.) Men of all parties and opinions unite todo honour to 
one who has deserved well of our common country. (Cheers.) But, gen- 
tlemen, I may venture on this occasion,—for I rejoice to meet here those 
with whom, although differing on many points, I most cordially and entirely 
concur in this—I may venture on this occasion to congratulate a noble 
friend of mine, who preceded me in the office which I now have the honour 
to hold, as being the means of obtaining for this conntry the eminent ser- 
vices of Sir Henry Pottinger as Plenipotentiary in China. Although my 
noble friend was not so fortunate as to receive those communications from 
Sir Henry Pottinger after his departure from England which came into my 
hands, still he must have watched the whole course of his public conduct 
with the most lively interest. (Cheers.) 

I have for three years been in constant correspondence with Sir Henry 
Pottinger, and it is no more than truth to declare that I think no mail ever 
arrived from China without bringing to me fresh reasons to be deeply sen- 
sible of his merits and his just claims to the gratitude of his country. (Loud 
cheers.) You may readily imagine that in a country like China, so distant, 
so different in almost every respect from those of which we have any know- 
ledge, with every desire on the part of the Government at home to assume 
responsibility, to give every kind of assistance, to provide by instructions 
for all contingencies, yet very much, under these circumstances, must al- 
ways depend upon the judgment and discretion of the person who, ou the 
spot, is to administer the instructions he may receive. (Cheers.) I believe 
that there never was a man in whom a Governmeut and the country might 
more safely repose confidence in such a situation than Sir Henry Pottinger 
(Cheers. ) And permit me to say that when difficulties arose, as difficulties 
numerous and weighty did arise, unforeseen and unexpected, by his ability, 
by his firmness, his perseverance and energy, he was enabled to meet and 
overcome them all. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, it would ill become me to ex- 
patiate on the various advantages which may be expected to arise from the 
successsful labours of Sir Henry Pottinger. They are here fully compre- 
hended and justly appreciated. I will only repeat the great gratification I 
feel in the opportunity of paying my humble tribute to his transcendant 
abilities (Loud cheers.) 

The CHAIRMAN—The noble Ear] who has just sat down has in some de- 
gree forestalled me. The next toast in rank as in justice is the health of the no- 
ble Viscount with whom the expedition to China originated (loud cheers), 
—who drew the first instructions, and who, I am sure, whether in office or 
out of office, watched with equal interest the progress that was made, and 
felt equal pleasure in the successful results which attended the policy he 
had begun. (Cheers.) If Imay be permitted so to do, Lam proud to bear 
my personal testimony to the unwearied pains which the noble Lord took 
in the midst of the labours of a session of Parliament, distracted with ten 
thousand other demands on his time, to make himself master even of the 
minutest détails upon that then new and complicated subject. I can mysel f 
recullect the deliberation and caution which he showed before his opinion 
was formed. [can well recollect the fortitude of his decision, and the 
promptitude of action when that decision was taken. (Cheers.) I am sure 
you will all agree with me, that it would not be right to let such an occa- 
sion as the present pass withont acknowledging the obligations we owe to 
him with whom the whole originated. I know you will agree with me 
that we must drink, with the honours he deserves, ** The health of Viscount 
Palmerston.” (Three times three cheers.) 

Lord PALMERSTON.—I beg you to accept my most cordial thanks— 
first, for the very kind and flattering manner in which you have been pleas- 
ed to receive the toast which has just been proposed to you, and still more 
do I thank you for having permitted me to be present upon this most inter- 
esting occasion. Nothingcan be more interesting than such a meeting of 
the chief men of a great metropolis like this the greatest metropolis in the 
world, assembled to render just homage tu the merits of a distinguished 
fellow-citizen, who abroad, in the performance of his duty, has conferred 
essential benefits upon his country, and upon every branch connected with 
its interests. Such is the occasion on which we are assembled, and you 
may be sure that expressions of public gratitude of this kind are not only 
amongst the best rewards which distinguished men can receive when they 
return home from their duties, but are amongst the most powerful incen- 
tives to the performance of their duties in the hour of difficulty. (Cheers. ) 
It is also a source of gratification to feel the truth of that which has been 
stated by my noble friend the Earl of Aberdeen, that there is nothing of a 
political character in the occasion of this meeting. We are here assembled, 
men of all shades of politics—members of that Cabinet which began the 
expedition, and weal 0m of the succeeding Cabinet, who, differing from 
us upon many most essential points, yet, as has been stated, felt it their 
duty when clothed with the responsibility of office to continue a service 
which was then in progress—we are met here, not only men belonging to 
all parties, but the active members of opposite parties, holding on other 
subjects conflicting opinions, but assembled now with one common feeling 
of gratitude to a distinguished man, to express to him our warm acknow- 
ledgement for the great and important services he has performed for his 
country. (Cheers. ) 

My noble triend has congratulated me and my late colleagues upon having 
been so fortunate as to choose so able a public servant. It was, indeed, a 
piece of good fortune for us as well as for the country. (Cheers.) But I 
am bound to say, that that choice arose from no private partialities. Sir 
Henry Pottinger was pointed out to us solely and alone by the distinguished 
services which in a former part of his career he had rendered to his country. 
(Cheers.) Though it was my duty, from the office I held, to propose the 
individual who was to go ont as plenipotentiary, I had not at that time the 
pleasure and advantage of personal acquaintance with Sir H. Pottinger. 
(Cheers.) He was selected solely from the high character which he then 
bore, and which subsequent events have not only amply sustained, but raised 
still higher, in the estimation of his sovereign — the country at large. 
(Cheers.) It is also a source of satisfaction that we have among us the lead- 
ers of the navy and of the army employed upon that expedition. You have 
already had your attention turned to the great ability displayed both by my 
friend Sir William Parker, and the military commanders, and I think we 
may say that there never was an important expedition the snecess of which 
was more brought about by the enterprise, the skill, the resources, the per- 
severance of the navy, by the gallantry of the army, and by the ability, 
penetration, firmness, and forbearance of the plenipotentiary, than upon the 
present occasion. (Cheers.) The great success which was accomplished 
could not have been attained if all these three departments of the public 
service had not displayed the greatest energy and ability, and co-operated 
most cordially together. After complimenting the Sepoys in the Indian 
army tor the share they took in the expedition, the noble Lord continued, 
We have been congratulated on the advantages which will accrue from the 
conditions of the treaty, and I must say that it is honourable to England that 
we showed as much moderation after victory as we did ability and gallantry 
during the contest; and that we did not impose heavier terms on the con- 
quered enemy than we had proposed to that power before the contest com- 
menced. 

When, after a successful war, hard terms are imposed on a vanquished 
enemy, terms inconsistent with the interests and independence of the coun- 
try with whom we have been contending —I maintain that those terms, 
however they may flatter the vanity and pride of the conquering nation, 
cannot, in the long ran, be advantageous even to the party proposing them. 
(Cheers.) But here we have the satisfaction of knowing, that while we 
have secured to ourselves advantages of commerce, the extent of which it 
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is difficult for any man to suffer himself to anticipate, we camot derive 
those advantages from the treaty without conferring equal benefits on the 
Chinese themselves. We are, therefore, not only benching ourselves, but 
the means of introducing civilization and commerce to the multitudes who 
jnhabit those vast and distant regions. (Cheers.) I shall only again ex- 
press the satisfaction which I derive from being allowed to be present on 
an occasion like this, and how proud I feel in being one of this great assem- 
bly met here to acknowledge the distinguished services of Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Toole officiated as Toast-master, and performed his duties, 2s he al- 
ways does, in the most efficient manner. 

The meeting did not break up till after midnight. 


omeemapttglianinnians 
[ From the London Morning Post. ] 
THE CHURCH PROCEEDINGS AT OXFORD. 


The following notice has been issued by the Vice Chancellor in reference 
to the case of Mr. Ward :— healt 

Whereas it is notoriously reputed and believed throughout this University 
that a book, entitled ‘The Ideal of a Christian Church considered,’ has re- 
cently been published in Oxtord by the Rev. Wm. Geo. Ward, A. M., in 
which book are contained the following passages, viz :— 

P. 45. (Note.) ‘I know no single movement in the Church, except 
Arianism in the fourth century, which seems to me so wholly destitute of 
all claims upon our sympathy and regard as the English Reformation.’ 

P. 473. ‘For my own part I think it would not be right to conceal, in- 
deed I am anxious openly to express, my own most firm and undoubting 
conviction—that were we asa Church to pursue such a line of conduct as 
has been here sketched, in proportion as we did so, we should be taught 
from above to discern and appreciate the plain marks of Divine wisdom and 
authority in the Roman Church, to repent in sorrow and bitterness of heart 
our great sin in deserting her communion, and to sue humbly at her feet 
for pardon aud restoration.’ ’ 

P. 68. ‘Thatthe phrase “teaching of the Prayer book” conveys a definite 
and important meaning, I do not deny ; considering that it is mainly a selec- 
tion from the Breviary, it is not surprisin that the Prayer book should, on 
the whole, breathe an uniform, most edi ying, deeply orthodox, spirit; a 
spirit which corresponds to one particular body of doctrine and not to its 
contradictory. Again, thatthe phrase ‘teaching of the Articles’ conveys a 
definite meaning, | cannot deny; for (excepting the first five, which belong 
to the old theology) they also breathe an uniform intelligible spirit. But 
then these respective spirits are not different merely, but absolutely coutra- 
dictory ; as well could a student in the heathen schools have imbibed at once 
the Stoic and the Epicurean ——— as could a humble member of our 
Church at the present time learn his creed both from Prayer book and 
Articles. This I set out at length in two pamphlets with an appendix, which 
I published three years ago ; and it cannot therefore be necessary to go again 
over the same ground: hough something must be added, occasionally in 
notes, and more methodically ina future chapter. The manner in which 
the dry wording of the Articles can be divorced from their natural spirit, 
and accepted by an orthddox believer; how their prima facie meaning is 
evaded, and the artifice of their inventors thrown back in recoil on them- 
selves; this, and the arguments which prove the honesty of this, have now 
been for some time before the public.’ 

P. 100 (note). In my pamphlets three years since I distinctly charged 
the Reformers with fully tolerating the absence from the Articles of my real 
anti-Roman determination, so only they were allowed to preserve an appa- 
rent one: a charge which I here beg as distinctly to repeat.’ 

P. 479. ‘Our twelfth article is as plain as words can make it, on the 
‘evangelical’ side (observe in particular the word ‘ necessarily’) ;_ of course 
I think its natural meaning may be explained away, for [ subscribe it my- 
self in a non-natural sense.’ 

P. 565. ‘We find—oh, most joyful, most unexpected sight! we find the 
whole cycle of Roman doctrine gradually possessing numbers of English 
Churchmen.’ 

P. 567. ‘Three years have passed since I said plainly, that, in subscribing 
the Articles, I renounce no one Roman doctrine.’ 

And whereas the said Wm. George Ward, before the publication of the 
said book, was admitted to the respective degrees of BA and MA of this 
University, on the faith of the following declaration, which declaration was 
made and subscribed by him before and in order to his being admitted to 
each of the said degrees, that is to say :—‘T allow the book of articles of 
religion, agreed upou by the Archbishops and Bishops of both provinces and 
the whole clergy, in the convocation holden at London iu the year of our 
Lord one thousand five hundred and sixty two; and I acknowledge all and 
every the Articles therein contained, being in number nine agd thirty, be- 
sides the ratification, to be agreeable to the word of God?’ 

And whereas the said passages of the said book appear to be inconsistent 
with the said Articles, al with the said declaration, and with the good faith 
of him the said William George Ward, in making and subscribing the same ;’ 

Ina Convocation to be holden on Thursday, the 12th day of Febrnary 
next, at one o’clock, the foregoiug passages from the said book will be ena 
and the following proposition will be summitted to the house :— 

That the passages now read from the book entitled ‘ The Ideal of a Chris- 
tian Church considered,’ are utterly inconsistent with the Articles of religion 
of the Church of England, and with the declaration in respect of those Arti- 
cles made and and subscribed by William George Ward previously and in 
order to his being admitted to the degrees of BA and MA respectively, and 
with the good faith of him the said William George Ward in respect of such 
declaration and subscription. 

Before the question * Placetne, &c.’ is put, the Vice Chancellor will give 
Mr. Ward an opportunity of answering to the charge of having published 
such passages so inconsistent as aforesaid.’ 

If the proposition is affirmed, the following proposition will be submitted 
to the House :— 

That the said William George Ward has disentitled himself to the rights 
and privileges conveyed by the said degrees, and is hereby degraded trom 
the said degrees of BA and MA respectively. 

Before the question ‘ Placetne,’ &c., is put, the Vice Chancellor will give 
Mr. Ward an opportunity of stating any grounds he may have for showing 
that he should not be degraded. 

In the same Convocation, an altered form of statute, which will be pro- 
mulgated in congregation on Monday, the 10th day of February next, at 10 
o'clock, will be submitted to the house, concerning the duty and authority 
of the Vice-Chancellor. 

Mr. Ward, of Balliol College, called this day (Saturday, Dec. 14) on the 
Vice-Chancellor, and presented him in person with the following letter :— 

‘Mr. Vice Chancellor—I consider it due, both to you and to myself, that 

I should here place on record my reasons for declining (as under advice I 
did) to answer the questions which you lately put to me; and if I speak 
with great plainness on the subject (as my position seems to require), I 
trust you will not consider me deficient in sincere personal respect for your- 
self, or in a desire to show all becuming deterence to the office which you 
fill. I should not have taken the course I did on Tuesday, Dec. 3, but for 
the interpretation placed upon an important statute of the University in the 
recent case of Dr. Pusey. It was held in that case by the late Vice Chan- 
cellor (with the concurrence, as | presume, of those who assisted him), that 
in an academical proceeding against a preacher accused of unsound doctrine, 
it was not necessary or convenient to follow the ordinary forms of justice ; 
and particutarly that the — accused was not entitled to be heard before 
his judges in his own defence. Assuming (as I was bound to assume) that 
those who adopted such a course of proceeding, believed themselves to be 
justified in doing so, 1 could not look upon it as improbable that a similar 
course might be adopted in my own case also. I had, however, one security 
against it, which was this—that no such proceedings could possibly be taken 
without a prelimivary establishment of the fact of authorship, which (in 
Dr. Pusey’s case) was admitted ; and, without my voluntary admission, this 
obstacle to such a course of proceeding could not be pons § since evidence 
taken in my absence would be equivalent to no evidence at all. 

‘The question then arose, in regard to the challenge which, in my work, 

{ had so confidently thrown out to those who might think my positions 
open to authoritative censure, whether | were bound by that challenge to 
relinquish this security for the fairness and regularity of the proceedings 
which might be taken against ine, and to facilitate, by preliminary admis- 
sions, any and every mode of action by which it might be thought practica- 
ble to procure my condemnation. Or was I not rather bound, (by the re- 
sponsibility, which I had taken upon myself, of vindicating the liberty of 
those who subscribe to our formularies to hold the positions T had advanced) 
to reserve all such admissions till another stage? to wait until it should be 
apparent that I should be allowed the right of self defence, and that the 
appeal would be made to law and justice, responsibly administered 
and not to a supposed summary, secret, and irresponsible power , 
I differed, most conscientiously (and my advisers authorised me to differ ) 
from every interpretation of the statutes which supposed such an authority 
to exist in the University, at all events as against any one who had attained 
the degres of M. A. I believed that it was the duty of every member of 
the University to protest against and oppose the assumption of it: certainly 
| could not conceive myself to be bound to invite, or assist its interposition 
in my own case, or in that of any other man. 
The action of such a power might Lave placed me personally in a situation 





the settlement of those questious which I had challenged my opponents to 
bring to a judicial issue. Its censures would have been in my view (as in 
the view of my advisers,) not less extra-judicial than those of any private 
individual. For these reasons I thought it proper to withhold a formal ad- 
mission of the authorship of my work until [ should be acquainted with the 
use intended to be made of that admission, and the whole course of pro- 
ceeding, which it might pe purposed to adopt against me ; using this tech- 
nical advantage as my safeguard against the adoption of a process which 
was not unprecedented, which I did not believe to be legitimate, and by 
which I should have been excluded from the right of self-defence. 
‘J now make the adinission, because the intended mode of proceeding 
has now been disclosed; and it appears to be one which will at least give 
me the opportunity of defending myself before those who are to be my 
judges. [am not conceding that the proposed —e to Convocation gives 
me the opportunity of obtaining that calm, deliberate, and dispassionate 
consideration of my arguments, to which in strict equity Lam entitled; but 
still I am informed of the charge brought against me, and I have practically 
the power of pleading my cause before those who are to be my judges. 
And this course I intend at once to take. I am actively preparing a pamph- 
let the object of which will be to enforce the position (which I most confi- 
dently believe to be unassailable) that my subscription to our formularies is 
as perfectly consistent with ‘ good faith,’ as the subsc» ption of any single 
member of our Church. And Lam most anxious to jv. issue solely on the 
merits of the case. If Convocation has authority by ti: + constitution of the 
University, to deprive a Master of Arts of his degree, ‘or entertaining the 
sentiments expressed in my book, I desire to interpose i: ) obstacle upon any 
question of form. Whereas, then, I apprehend it is no less necessary for 
Convocation, than for any legal tribunal, to have before it some regular 
proof of the facts upon which a penal measure against any member of the 
University is proposed to be founded, my purpose, in writing this letter, is 
to pe: ly that proof. But, in so doing, of course I reserve to myself the right 
of taking, at the proper time, and in the proper place, all objeetions which 
may exist to the exercise of such an authority by Convocation. 
“L avow myself then, the aathor of this work entitled “The Ideal of a 
Christian Church considered” ; and I must fully take on myself the respon- 
sibility of the passages selected from that work for the judgment of Convo- 
cation, as expressing sentiments which had by no means been taken up has- 
tily and at random, but which had long been entertained by me, and of 
which my conviction grows more firm and undoubting every day I live.— 
{ remain, Mr. Vice Chancellor, your faithful servant, W.G. Warp. 
‘ Balliol College, Dec. 14.’ 
; Mr, Ward has addressed the following letter to members of Convoca- 
tien :—- 
“Sir—A measure is to be brought before Convocation in the course of the 
next term which closely concerns myself, as well as being, in my judgment, 
of the greatest public importance. 
“Tam preparing actively a pamphlet in my defence, and various argu- 
ments against the proposed measure will doubtless be submitted to your 
notice by others, who differ perhaps even fundamentally from myself in 
theological principles. 
“ Under the circumstances I claim at your hands, asa matter of the plain- 
est and most imperative justice, not to promise your vote, or form any defi- 
nite judgment until you shall have had an opportunity of carefully weighing 
what may be said agaiust the measure.—I am, sir, your faithful servant, 
“W. G. Warp. 
“ Balliol College, Oxford, Dec. 13, 1844.” 
THE DIOCESE OF EXETER. 
THE BISHOP OF EXETER TO A RURAL DEAS. 

Bishopstowe, Dec. 3d. 
Dear Sir—I thank you for your communication. I entirely assent to the 
reasonableness of your delaymg the use of the surplice in preaching until 
the Sunday after next, or, as has been decided in another deanery, tll the 
first Sunday in January next, in order that you may be all able to satisfy 
your people that the use of it is adopted by you, not from any preference on 
your own part, but from obedience to your nas Me ey which, 
at your ordination, you vowed to God that you would reverently pay. 
My order on this particular, is given for the sole purpose of putting an 
end to party—another word for those divisions which the Apostle pm yrecates 
in terms which no Christian can read without a deep sense of the auty im- 
posed on him : 
“ Now, I beseech you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye all speak the same thing, and that there be no divisions among you, 
but that you be perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the same 
judgment.” 
As for the surplice, it cannot be necessary to tell you, or any other of my 
clergy, I hope, that I have no special liking of a thing so merely indifferent 
in itself. You may all remember (for it is not very long ago) that I positive- 
ly forbade the wearing of the surplice by the clergy generally at the conse- 
cration of the chapel at Killerton, though it had been desired—and that I is- 
sued this prohibition because the surplice is the appropriate dress of the 
clergy ministering—and only of those who minister.—(See 50th Canon.) 
In like manner, a very short time ago, I forbade the clergy of a ruri-de- 
canal chapter (though so desired in the summons) to wear the surplice in 
church, as many of them were not ministering on that day. You may ex- 
plain to the people, therefore, the reason of my ordering the surplice. It is 
because I must make some order, if there is to be uniformity. I must or- 
der either surplice or gown—and the surplice has the authority of the 
Church, which the gown has not. 
If there are any so perverse as to deny to the Bishop the right to make 
such an order for such a purpose, and if they threaten to leave the Church 
on account of it, use with them all Christian persuasion ; let them see that it 
is not really the surplice which is here the point at issue, bnt it is the right 
and duty of the Bishop to act on the direction of the Apostle, that “ all things 
be done decently _ in order.” 
The real question, in short, is, whether there shall be authority or not ?— 
Those who say there shall not, must be already separated in heart; and we 
dare not sacrifice a necessary principle to their pleasure. I have no doubt 
that calmly stating the matter will suffice with all whom reason can sat- 
isfy. 

You may also read this letter to your clergy, to-morrow. You are at lib- 
erty also to let any of them, or any of your, or their parishoners take a copy, 
or make any other use of it. I am, dear Sir, 

Your faithful friend and brother. 
H. EXETER. 

Rey. J. Armstrong. 

At a meeting of the parishoners of Tavistock, assembled in vestry, on 
Thursday, the 12th of December, for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the pastoral letter of the Bishop of Exeter, R. J. 8. Rosins, churchwarden, 
in the chair :— 

The Bishop’s letter having been read, the following resolutions were pro- 
posed and seconded :— 

‘1. This meeting regrets the publication of a pastoral letter from the 
Bishop of Exeter to the clergy of his diocese on the observance of the Ru- 
bric, being convinced that [to use the Bishop’s language ] it is “ part of a sys- 
tematic attempt to bring back our Church nearer to the corrupt usages from 
which it was reformed.” 

‘This meeting would view the use of the surplice as a matter inconsidera- 
ble in itself, had not the Tractarians adopted the practice, and connected an 
innocent comely vestment with the Popish doctrine of Sacerdotalism and a 
Sacrifice, declaring that the surplice is the Church’s sacerdotal garment. 

‘This meeting considers the Offertory not needed by the circumstances 
of the times, and looks upon it [adopting the Bishop’s language] “as an 
unnecessary innovation—that worst kind of innovation—the revival of ob- 
solete usages, which are associated in the minds of the people with the su- 
perstitions and corruptions of Rome ;” and though not actuated by “ selfish- 
ness” or “ worldly-mindedness,” feels bound to resist it. | 

‘ That this meeting is surprised that the Bishop of this diocese should have 
given countenance to Dr. Pusey, an eminent leader of the Tractarians, who 
teach the sacramental efficacy of penance: who advocate the doctrine of 
the intercession of saints—the revival of monisteries—auricular confession 
—clerical celibacy, and excommunication; who lavish praises upon the 
Church of Rome, and reject the principles of Protestantism as heresy, and 
declare their intention of receding further and further from the principles of 
the English Reformation. That this meeting utterly repudiates the Tracta- 
rian notion, that “the gift of the Holy Ghost has been preserved in the 
world solely by the means of the Episcopal succession, and that to seek coin- 
munion with Christ by any other channel is to attempt an impossibility.” 

‘ And further, this meeting expresses its opposition to Oxford Popery, or 
Tractarianism, which sanctions, in close imitation of Rome, the lighting up 
of large candles at mid-day upon the altar, the elevation of the cross above 
the communion-table, the decoration of churches with images, crucifixes, 
&e., and the superstitious regard to the vestments of the priests. And as 
Dr. Pusey has said, that “ he and his friends are perfectly astonished at the 
rapidity of the movement,” and declared, that “on the issue of the present 
contest hangs the destiny of the Church of England,” this meeting strongly 
urges upon the laity the necessity of making a firm and vigorous stand in 
defence of Protestantism, the right of private judgmeut, and civil and reli- 
gious liberty ¢ 

“ That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Rev. E. A. Bray, for the 





ions and practices, and that he be requested to conduct the services of the 
Church in the manner he has hitherto performed them. 

“2. That this meeting disapproves of any innovations, or restoration of 
obsolete usages, in the worship of the Established Church. 

“ That experience has shown that such changes, instead of producing 
peace and union, have generally created discord and dissension. 

“ That this meeting regards such innovations with peculiar jealousy, from 
their having been introduced and encouraged by a party whose tendencies 
are Popish 

“3, That the letter from the Bishop of Exeter to his clergy, as to the 
carrying out their duties in accordance with the rubric, requires the deep 
consideration of all Churchmen in the parish; and that therefore the pres- 
ent meeting be adjourned to Saturday, the 21st of December, at 6 o'clock 
in the evening ”’ 


——$—$—< 

THE GREAT BRITAIN STEAM-SHIP. 

(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
Buistot, Fripay. 

I dated and despatched my last communication from King-road, at which 
place we had just arrived. ‘The steam was then got up, and at half-past 11 
o'clock, the screw-propeller was put in motion. It has been objected 
against the use of the screw in many steamers, that its action causes them 
not only to steer very badly, but renders it necessary to have more men at 
the wheel than under other circumstances, the steering being extremely la 
borious, The Great Britain, however, steered ‘like «a boat’ with one or 
two strokes of her wheel, and came round with the helm at 30 degrees in a 
circle of less than half a mile in diameter. 7 

The superintending engineers, Mr. I. K. Brunel and Mr. Guppy, of course 
in starting, did not intend that this, the first experiment, should be one of 
full speed, as no new engines can be expected to have properly come to 
their bearings until after they have been worked for some time ; and accord- 
ingly directions were given to Mr. H. 8. Harman, the engineer-in-chief, to 
start her with six revolutions only, at which she made about four knots. On 
passing Portishead, at 12 o'clock, the revolutions were increased to 9 3-4 
yer minute, when she made a 6 3-4 log; 10 1-2 revolutions gave a log of 7 

nots; 11 1-2 revolutions a rate of 7 1-2 knots. The steam was kept at this 
— for some time, and then increased to 12 revolutions, when she gave 8 
nots as her rate of speed. 

At this period, being then near the Holmes, the experiment of turning her 
round with the helm hard down was tried; she came round in nine min- 
utes, making a circle of rather more than half a-mile in diameter. She was 
then tried a second time, with the helm at only 30 degrees, when she came 
round in a most beautiful manner in six minutes, and in a less distance. 
When going the straight course the stupendous mass answered her helm 
most readily, taking not more than one spoke of the wheel, and requiring 
only one ma. atit. In returning homewards the speed of the engines was 
gradually increased to 13 revolutions, at which she gave 8 1-4 knots, and to 
16 and 16 1-2 revolutions, when she went through the water at 11 knots 
against a sirong head wind, passing easily the Sampson, the fastest paddle- 
boat outot port. At this rate of going the steam was cut off by the ex- 
yansiou-valve at 1 foot, or one-sixth of the stroke, six of the fires not havin 

een lit during the whole trip. ‘The engines worked perfectly smooth aa 
ne the slightest vibration or tremor being felt in any part of the ves- 
ae 

The screw-propeller during these experiments was not fully immersed 
the ship’s draught of water abaft being only 14 feet 6, and about 12 feet for- 
ward, and no doubt existed in the minds of any of those present versed in 
such matters, among whom was Mr. Smith, the original patentee of the 
Archimedean screw, that upon the next experiment, or when the revolu- 
tions of the engine are increased to 30 in a minute, a speed of from 12 to 18 
knots can be easily obtained. When the vessel was going 11 knots the 
screw-propeller was ouly going 12, making the slip or loss only one-third 
percent., and which slip will of course be diminished when the screw-pro- 
peller is entirely immersed. When going at her best speed there was no 
swell whatever under her bows, her stern cutting through the water just 
as the fastest Thames boats do. The whole experiment lasted five hours; 
and in every particular the vessel realized the most sanguine expecta. 
tions. 

I have been thus minute, because in the construction of this vessel a num- 
ber of new and startling theories were propounded, and because she has 
excited so much attention in the scientific world. First, her immense 
length and size were eutirely novel, then the construction of such a levia- 
than of iron entirely, and then her mode of propulsion, and the novelty of 
her engines, have together rendered her an object of very great curiosit 
It was first said thatshe would never steer—it is proved that she steers met 
ouly most easily, but that a single helmsman has a complete command over 
her; then it was said, that from the immense mass of iron the magnetic in- 
fluence and the local attractions would be so great that they would be una- 
ble to on upon the compasses; but a variety of experiments having 
been made to compensate or correct the magnetic variations—they have 
corrected the principal errors, and the local attraction is found even now to 
be much less than that which exists on board wooden ships. 

It was also objected that the noise of the chains passing over the drums 
to give motion to the screw by which she is propelled, would be so great 
as to apa annoyance to the passengers. This, however, has been com- 
pletely avoided, the chains and wheels upon which they work revolving 
without noise, and what is still more desirable, there is a complete absence 
of vibration in the ship. While at the Holmes, Captain Claxton, the su- 
perintending director, and Mr. Guppy, invited the cempany to partake of 
an excellent dinner, and about seventy ladies and gentlemen sat down in her 
spacious saloon ; Captain Hosken presiding. The various loyai toasts were 
given and responded to with the utmost enthusiasm, as was also the toast 
proposed by Captain Hosken, of “ peace, happiness, and prosperity to 
America.” The Great Britain then steamed to Kingroad, where she cast 
— ry the ~¢ time about 6 o’clock in the evening : the persons on 
yoard of her and the crews of the various vessels lying i 
greeting her with hearty cheers. aia ee 


; DIED— -On the 9th instant, at New Orleans, La. ( here sh . was tak r ti e ver 

< o é P i» CW er sne en for the recov ry 
of her health) Emil Agnes Baldwin, eldest dau rhter of Ca Ba dwi j : 
Hill, cronts, CW.” , g pt. Idwin, R. N., of Bassett 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4 a 110. 


ENE AWLBUOW. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 25, 1845. 








The Cambria, the new steamer, had not reached Boston yesterday, although 
her day ofsailing was the 4th instant. She is not, however, particularly out of 
time, when the state of the weather and the season of the year are considered. 
All the sailing vessels that have arrived, report that the weather has been very 
tempestuous and foggy; the latter circumstance would naturally render the 
Cambria’s approach to the shores of Nova Scotia more difficult, and, of course, 
prolong her passage. We shall, nevertheless—if she sailed on the appointed 
day—expect her between this and Monday. 

The arrival of the Orford sailing packet, from Liverpool, has put us in pos- 
session of London papers to the 17th, and the intelligence they contain is no 
less important than interesting. The dissentions of the Church absorb the atten- 
tion of the public mind to a very great extent ; and we lament that we see no 
prospect of their speedy termination, unless the Archbishops, under the sanc- 
tion of her Majesty’s Government, at once forbid the use of all the recent in- 
novations. As we have said on former occasions, these differences are more 
in forms and words, than in matter and substance. This is clear from the 
letter of the Bishop of Exeter, on the Rubrics, published in the Albion of the 
11th inst., as well as from his lordship’s letter to Rev. Mr. Armstrong, in this 
day’s publication. The Bishop has determined that the surplice shall be 
used while preaching, and not the black-gown as the people have been ac- 
customed to see; and the Bishop, in this matter, is not transcending any rule 
or order, but as the use of the surplice is reviving an obsolete custom, the 
people imagine it as a part of the system for reintroducing popery. The 
Bishop is also charged with paying marked civility and attention to Dr. Pusey 
when in his diocese, and Dr. Pusey is accused of erecting a cross over the 
communion table, of worshipping saints, &c. Dr. Pusey’s system, or tracta- 
rianism, is now called “Oxford Popery,” in contradistinction to the popery 
of Rome. Mr. Ward, whose book will probably cause him to be degraded, is 
one of these “ Oxford papists,” and he declares that, “in subscribing to the 
thirty-nine articles, he renounced noone Roman doctrine.” It is easy to imagine 
how much all these things disturb the harmony of Christ’s flock. , . 





The proceedings in the case of this latt »r gentleman, as far as they have been 
carried, will be found in an article we have copied from the Morning Post 


__ January 25 


of distress and difficulty, but it could not have advanced in the least degree | opposition which he has hitherto shown to the introduction of Popish opin. 
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We did not think that he had pushed his ideas quite so far in his work. 
« The Ideal of a Christian Church considered” —for the journals of the Trac- 
tarians had only applied the word imprudent to this bold avowal of his 
sentiments. Our readers who take interest i this question will doubtless 
peruse the article attentively, as well as the resolutions passed at Tavistock 


by the people of that place. 

The Times, in a long and earnest article on the 14th, strongly opposes the 
contemplated “meeting of the Bishops” adverted to in our last, on the 
ground that the Bishops are not unanimous themselves, and of the impro- 
bability of their agreeing upon any definite course should the meeting take 
place. To moet and to separate without unanimity and without action, 
would not only engender strife but create alarm throughout the whole epis- 
copacy and their flocks, It says— 

‘The difficulties of such a meeting of the agen are very great upon 
the face of them; these difficulties will certainly mu tiply themselves fifty- 
fold as the deiiberation proceeds ; nor can we really expect from their dis- 
cussion any benefits commensurate with the anticipations of those who 
advocate and call for it. Will it not, then, be far more injurious to the cause 
of religion and the Church if from this assemblage no unanimous vote cam 
be obtained, no certain rule established, no positive injunction framed, no 
permanent arrangement effected, to satisfy both clergy und laity? It will 
be, we apprehend, infinitely distressing to those high dignitaries, and mark 
their proceedings with something very like ridicule, if, after ostentatiously 
weighing these disputes in the balance of their united, or, at any rate, 
assembled, wisdom, they come to no conclusion, and separate without a 
decision on either side. Under these convictions, we must deprecate such 
a meeting. We cannot hope to find peace amid such conflicting elements. 

The Times still more earnestly continues. 

We trust his Grace [the er omg of Canterbury] will not despise our 
advice, and that he will ponder well upon the probable results of the under- 
taking before he sets his hand to any such experiment, Again and again, 
fresh with every day's post, the sigus of the coming tempest thicken upon 
us. The laity seem at length resolved to act independently, and require o 
their pastors what they feel they have some right to assert for themselves. 
A largely printed handbill calls upon the people of Plymouth, with strong 
and vehement phrases, to ‘ Assemble immediately”’ to resist what they 
have not scrupled to call this “ tyranny over Gon’s heritage,” by appeal- 
ing, if necessary, to the Parliament and the Quken. Another set of most 
unequivocal resolutions have been passed unanimously in the — of 
Bedtord, in Exeter. Private letters press the topic upon us with incessant 
pertinacity. But, after all, what need to go so far to ascertain the tenden- 
cy of this tumultuous disposition, now so widely and so freely exhibited in 
all parts ? se , , ‘ <a 

Already in the metropolis itself we have evidence of the working of simi- 
lar fermentation, and in a manner most deplorable to every true friend of 
our Chureh. At the Common Council held on Thursday last, and reported 
by us in yesterday’s paper, the grant of 200/. towards the erection ofa 
church in that quarter where, of all others, one would suppose it was most 
wanted, was absolutely refused by an overwhelming majority of those 
present. And this was done, be it remembered, from no parsimonious or 
illiberal feeling to the Church generally—not because the rector of the parish 
was considered to belong to the innovating party in the Church—it was not 
assumed that he did—no one accused him of it—but because, according to 
the aspect of things, there is no security that can be given, no precaution 
that can prevent the church about to be built falling into such hands. 

We turn from this dark picture to a more grateful theme—the honours 
paid to Sir Heury Pottinger. On the 12th ult., a body of upwards of three 
hundred of the nobility, members of Parliament, merchants, and others, 
gave Sir Henry a splendid dimer, in London, at which were present mem- 
bers of the existing and previous cabinets. Lord Aberdeen, the present 
Foreign Secretary, took occasion to congratulate his predecessor, Lord Pal- 
merston, on having chosen such an able Plenipotentiary ; and Lord Palmers- 
ton congratulated the Ministry, on having carried the great work forward 
to asnecessful issue. But the speech of Sir Henry himself was the most 
gratifying of all, and we earnestly recommend it to the attention of our read- 
ers. He effectually disposes of all the stories of his having been duped by 
the Chinese Commissioner Ke-ying, with a false translation of the treaty, and 
such like improbable fables. He speaks in the highest terms of Key-ing, and 
describes him to be a man of enlightened understanding, high honour, aad 
liberal sentiments ; and concludes with the satisfactory assurance that the 
treaty is all he wished it to be. 

On the 17th, Sir Henry was entertained by the merchants of Liverpool, 
when he again reverted to the treaty, and said :— 

‘One great point in the treaty [ had the honour of concluding was, that 
the trade with China should be thrown open to all other nations. This, you 
must be aware, I could not have succeeded in bringing about without the 
cordial sanction and co-operation of the Chinese authorities. But the mo- 
ment I explained to the high commissioner the object I had in view, and 
pointed out the advantages it offered not only to China, but to all other na- 
tions, he most cordially acceded to it; and before I left he entreated me 
as the representative of England, in case of any unforeseen difficulty arising, 
to actas a mediator between China and any other oo uation. I be- 
lieve the treaty has this peculiarity, that any thing that benefits one nation 
with regard to it, must benefit the other. Such is my interpretation of 
the Chinese treaty a 

There are some trifling points, such, for instance, as what I believe is call- 
ed, in mercantile a: the bonding system, for which I confess, L 
was afraid to stipulate, because | did not like to propose anything the Chi- 
nese would object to. I am happy to say, however, that after | left, they 
not only cordially acceded to, but proposed it. And Ihave since learn- 
ed that it is included in an article inserted in the treaty which I am also de- 
lighted to mention has been concluded between the United States and 
China. Our treaty drovides for every advantage that may be given to,any 
other nation being enjoyed by England. At the same time the Chinese 
made no objection to the proposal, and were quite ready to allow it tacitly 
to be iu full force." 

Mr. Cushing, in his official letter to his government describing the advan- 
tages of his own treaty, admits that all he has gained must also be enjoyed 
by England. Sir Henry Pottinger, in negotiating with Ke-ying, pressed 
all the points in his power ; still there were some which it was not safe to 
urge in the then early dawning of Chinese liberality ; these will all be at- 
tained in due time. Mr. Cushing has been successful in going over the field 
again, and making some fortunate gleanings; but the great harvest was un- 
dowbtedly reaped by his predecessor. We mean by the harvest, the over- 
coming the rooted fears and jealousies of the Chinese—the actual opening 
of the ports to foreigners of all nations, and the fiual and total overthrow of 
that fatal system of seclusion of themselves and exclusion of others, which 
had for centuries stamped and degraded the policy of the celestial empire. 
Mr. Canning, when he acknowledged the independence of the Spanish 
American Republics, boasted that he had ‘called new nations into exist- 
ence.” Sir Henry Pottinger may make the same boast, and with, probably, 
more benefit to his country and to the world. 

The iron steamer Great Britain has been safely launched on her own ele- 
ment, and she has made a successful trial of her speed and capabilities. The 
details of her cruize will be found among our extracts, and we may rely on 
seeing her here in the Spring. She may be regarded as the eighth wonder 
of the world—an Astor House afloat, braving the storms and dangers of the 
deep! 

The Queen and Prince Albert attended the Smithfield Club Cattle Show, 
and inspected the fine specimens of cattle and useful Agricultural implements 
there exhibited. Among the cattle was the black-polled Ox of Scotch breed, 
bred by Prince Albert. The poor beast knew his kind master, and ap- 
proached to lick his hand, to the great delight of her Majesty, who, having 
read the placard attached to the description, announcing that it was sold to 
Mr. Bannister, butcher, of Threadneedle-street, declared, with great feeling, 
that the poor animal should not be killed if she could help it; and that, if pos. 
sible, she would purchase it back of Mr. Bannister, and keep it herself at 
W indsor. Such scenes sweetenand hallow connubial life, and when occurring 
sare the prec ante of royalty, they are doubly impressing and instructive 
slept cg infinite goodness, long preserve this illustrious pair, 
to set cach noble and virtuous examples to their people. 

Cotton has maintained its recent small advances, and the funds closed on 
the 16th, at 100 1-8 to 1-4. 








justice than it is entitled to. 





_ Zhe Atvion. 


VENEZUELA. 

Tn consequence of the late order in Council of H. B. M. admitting Vene- 
znela sugars at the same rate of duties as sugars imported from countries where 
slave labour does not exist, we perceive that some ofthe English and Ameri- 
can papers in discussing the matter, assume as a fuct that slavery exists in Ven- 
ezuela, and that Republic is mentioned as standing in the same predicament 
as other slave-holding countries. The impression produced by this means in 
the minds of many is erroneous, and does that interesting country far less 
We have taken some pains to inquire into this 
matter, and found that slavery as a permanent institution has ceased to exist, 
or rather that by the operation of law, there are but very few slaves now 
left, and within very few years more,‘slavery even in its present mild form, 
will have totally disappeared in that country. By alaw of the Republic of 
Columbia of the 19th of July, 1821, it was provided, that all children born 
of slave mothers, after the publication of that law, should be free ; that the 
owners or masters of the mothers should educate, clothe, and support such 
children, who were to be bound to the master until the age of eighteen, in 
payment for their education and support, uuless the parents or some other 
relatives of such children should release them at any period betore attaining 
the age of eighteen, by paying the master for their support, a reasonable 
sum to be agreed upon by the parties, and in default of this, by the arbitra- 
tion of the Judge. This law contains other important and humane provi 
sions in relation to those persons who were then slaves; it prohibits the 
trade, the importation and exportation of slaves ; and finally it provides for 
and establishes a fund called the fondo de manumision (manumission or 
ransom fund), by which the greatest possible number of slaves is to be freed 
annually at certain stated periods—the value of the slaves to be determined 
by exports, and the most honest and industrious to be selected annually to 
enjoy the benefits of the fand. 

Venezuela, being at the time of the passage of this law, a component part 
of Columbia, was bound by the Statute which was not repealed by the for- 
mer Republic since the separation of the states that formerly constituted the 
Republic of Columbia. Indeed the introductory part of this law sets forth, 
as one of the inducements to its enactment, that the last Congress of Vene- 
zuela had strongly recommended to that of Columbia, the passage of some 
laws to improve the condition of Slaves in the Republic. 

It is easy to perceive that by the operation of this law which has now been 
in torce for more than twenty-three years and in conseqence of the mortali- 
ty occasioned by the war of the revolution, the number of slaves in Vene- 
zuela, originally not very large, has been very greatly reduced, and that in a 
comparatively short period of time, not one slave will be found in the Re 
public. ° 

We are glad to perceive Venezuela gradually and steadily rising into 
commercial importance and commanding the attention and approbation of 
the civilized world on account of the tranquillity she enjoys and of her wel] 
administered free government and institutions. The country is fertile, 
has a variety of soils and climates, yields cocoa, coffee, cotton, tobacco, 
indigo, sugar hides ; and has several interesting and important sea-ports, 
such as Laguayra, Puerto Cabello, Maracaibo, and Angostura, which already 
carry on an important trade both with Europe and the United States. 

We may probably hereafter give a description of this country, which 
abounds in beautiful and romantic scenery, produced chiefly by the chain of 
the Andes and its branches running through a great part of this territory ; 
and shall probably take up the subject of its statistics and public institu- 
tolls. 





*,* We announce with deep regret the death of Mr. Jno. S. Cartwright, 
of Kingston, Upper Canada, a man of sterling integrity and undoubted 
loyalty. He had long been in a declining state of health, and was 
cut off in the prime of his life, being only forty years of age. The Kingston 
News pays the following tribute to his memory :— 

“ The loss sustained by this event will not be confined to Kingston, where 
the public and private virtues of the deceased, and his uniform amiability, 
had endeared hun to all classes of the people. It will be felt throughout the 
length and breadth of the Province by all who esteem in a public man that 


firm and unbending integrity of character which distinguished Mr. Cart- 
wright throughout his public career.” 





We learn from the Toronto papers that Mr. Robinson, the Inspector Gene- 
ral, has been re-elected to the Provincial Parliament, for Simcoe, his actual 
majority being 372. This result is highly gratifying to tne supporters of the 
Governor General and to the friends of British connexion. 





GEN. MORRIS’S COMPLIMENTARY BENEFIT. 

We congratulate our respected contemporary on the successful results of 
this gratifying tribute to his worth and talents. Instances of reward to living 
authors, are certainly more frequent than they were formerly, and we hail 
the feeling as one of the few marked improvements of the age. The whole 
scene, on Monday evening, was one of unmixed gratification. A popular 
author receiving from his fellow-citizens, a substantial mark of their esteem, 
when it was essentially needed—a host of foreign and native talent generous - 
ly volunteering their unbought aid, to give eclat to the occasion—the warm 
burst of enthusiasm, which greeted the Beneficiary’s appearance on the 
scene of his triumph, and the deep emotion of the recipient, in acknowledg- 
ing the honour and favour conferred upon him, presented a sight, honoura- 
ble to humanity ;—and we do not envy the feelings of that man, who could 
make it the subject of a ribald jest, or heartless sneer! We shall not attempt 
to notice the character of the entertainment; it was worthy of the artists 
and the occasion—but we cannot refrain from giving to our readers the very 
excellent speech of Gen. Morris, which he delivered with that true elo- 
quence of nature, that men universally adopt, when they speak from the 
heart. 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen—With a heart that almost chokes my utterance 
[ appear before you, to thank you for this brilliant compliment. Like the 
peasant inthe poem, ‘uever before spoke I in such a presence ;’ and while 
I look around this spacious area, sparkling with the character, the intel- 
ligence, and the beauty of my native city, | can scarcely speak at all 
(Great applause.] I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, and I thank the nest 
of Italian nightingales, and the other professional talent who have contribu- 
ted so largely to the occasion. When | forget their kindness, memory will 
cease to be a faculty of my mind : for I am aware that it is owing more to 
their liberality than to any weak merits of my own, that I am indebted for 
this testimonial of regard. [Cheers and applause.] Pardon me, ladies and 
gentlemen, for these brief disjointed remarks, and suffer me to break off 
here, for I feel that my heart will overflow if I trust my tongue with another 


syllable.” And the General ,retired amidst ioud, long and unanimous ap- 
plause. — 


Jupce Noan’s 


Discoursé ON THE ResTORATION OF THE JEWs.—The 
Harpers have published this valuable Lecture, delivered by Judge Noah, 
at the Tabernacle on two occasions. We have before noticed the excel- 
lence of the composition, and are glad to see it printed for general circula- 
tion. Mr. Noah has appended to the work a Preface, containing extracts 
from letters received by him from Jefferson, aud John Adams, on the deep- 
ly interesting subject of the Final restoration of Israel; these documents 
breathe a spirit of philanthropy worthy of their distinguished authors, and 
form an appropriate introduction to the liberality of sentiment which char- 
acterises Mr. Noah’s production. 


=f Among the universal gaieties of the season in New York, the uni- 
form companies are conspicuous for the splendour and good taste with which 
they give their entertainments. We have spoken of one or two of these 
already, and have now to state that the “SixtH Wasuincton Greys” will 


ave 


a grand soirée at the Apollo Rooms, on Wednesday. The company 
invited, we are assured, is very select, and that efforts are making by the 


members of this corps to render their approaching entertainment one ef the 
most brilliant of the season. 








Miss Josephine Bramson, so much celebrated for her brilliant perform- 
ance on the piano forte, will give another concert at the Tabernacle, on 
the 30th inst. She will be assisted by her sister Harriet Bramson, who 
is also a little prodigy on the same instrument. 











Johnston's Mathematical Atlas.—The rapid advancement of Geographical 
and Nautical science, renders the publication of any new work, which deli- 
neates the features of the earth, a subject of interest to the public. Geogra- 
phy, although so generally studied, is after all, a science but partially under- 
stood by the mass of people, and therefore every new Atlas or other means 
for diffusing a knowledge thereof, should be received with favour. 

Mr. Johnston’s Atlas will be upon an extended scale, accompanied 
with maps of the most accurate construction, and upon a plan not heretofore 
adopted. We shall endeavour to give an extract from the Prospectus 
hereafter ; and in the meanwhile beg to call the attention of men of science 
and learned bodies to its existence. All public institutions should be provi- 
ded with it. It is published in Edinburgh by John Johnstone and W. & A. 
K. Johnston ; James Lumden of Glasgow, and Simkin and Marshall, Lon 
don. Price EIGHT GUINEAS. 

** Messrs. Farmer & Daggers have purchased the New World establish- 
ment, in Ann-street, and intend to centinue the same business. ‘Their circu- 
lar informs us that they have engaged the literary assistance of Park Ben- 
jamin, Esq., a gentleman well known to the reading world, under whose 
editorial direction and supervision new works will be issued, so that they may 
be relied on for their propriety and correctness. 

We have received from the above gentlemen the following works :— 

The Books of British Ballads, edited by S. C. Hall, with preliminary re- 
marks toeach Ballad. ‘The work has also a capital introduction by Mr. Ben- 
jamin. 

The Poems of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, collected and arranged by C. 
Donald Macleod. 

Also, Galt’s Lawrie Todd, which is revised and corrected, and contains an 
original Preface, written by Mr. Grant Thorburn, the original of Lawrie 
Todd. 


QUADRUPEDS OF AMERICA—MR. AUDUBON’S NEW WORK. 


We have already spoken of this superb work, which may in truth be termed 
a national one, and a proper counterpart of the Ornithology of the same au- 
thor. The plates are executed from Mr. Audubon’s original drawings, and 
the letter press is from the pens of Mr. Audubonand Dr. Bachman, of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. Nine numbers have already been issued, each contain- 
ing five plates richly coloured and full of life. The work will be completed 
in thirty numbers, at ten dollars each number, or $300 for the entire publica- 
tion, which will contain one hundred and fifty of those most beautiful pic- 
tures. We subjoin the Prospectus, and strongly recommend the work to the 
scientific world. No library can be complete without it. 


The Viviparous Quadrupeds of America, by Jolin James Audubon, F.R.S., 

&c. &c., and John Bachman, D.D., &ce. &c. 

PROSPECTUS. 

The plan adopted by the Authors for the publication of this work, in a 
great degree corresponds with that pursed by Mr. Aupwson in his large 
work on the “ Birps or America,” and it is believed that the “ Quapru- 
reps OF NortH America” will fully equal in beauty and interest the splendid 
Plates representing the Birds of our country. Many of the species will be 
given of their natural size, and in most cases, several figures, with trees, 
plants, and occasionally views drawn from nature will appear on each 
late. 

The work will contain figures and descriptions of all the Viviparovs 
QuaprvupeDs found in the United States, and from Texas, California, and 
the North-West Coast to the British possessions and Arctic regions of our 
Continent. 

The Plates will be Lithographed in a style superior to any thing hitherto 
executed in this country, and will be printed on the best imperial folio paper 
(22 by 28 inches), and carefully coloured from Mr. Awpvunon’s original 
drawimgs. 

The Letter-press will contain all the information obtained by Mr. J. J. 
Aupuson and the Rev. Dr. Joun BacuMay, from their own researches and 
from other sources that can be relied on, and the observations of other au- 
thors will be likewise introduced, where found useful or interesting. A por- 
tion of the letter-press will be published as soon as a sufficient number of 
plates have appeared to form a volume. 

The work will be delivered to subscribers in numbers of five plates each, 
at intervals of about two months fiom the publication of each number, mak- 
ing five or six numbers annually, and the whole work will be completed in 
about thirty numbers. 

The price of the work is ten dollars each number, payable on delivery. 

Persons desiring to subscribe will please address Joun J. Aupuson, 77 
anaemia New York, or Joun Bacuman, D.D., Charleston, South Caro- 
ina. 








THE ALBION FOR 1845. 


Persons subscribing for the Albion for the current year, will be presented 
with one of the following embellishments :— 

The ALBION GALLERY containing the following highly finished en- 
gravings :—1l. Queen Victoria. 2. The Duke of Wellington. 3. The New 
Houses of Parliament, in London. 4. Ellen Tree. 5. Westminster Abbey. 
6. Buckingham Palace, the Queen’s town residence. These plates are ac- 
companied with biographical notices and letter-press descriptions enclosed in 
a beautiful cover, the whole forming a superb Annual for the drawing-room 
table. 

The secend embellishment is the large mezzotint plate of WASHING- 
TON, executed by Sadd. It is in size 20 by 27 inches, and copied from a 
painting by Stuart, in the possession of the Marquis of Lansdowne. It isthe 
largest engraving of Washington that has ever been made except one. 

The third embellishment offered is Mr. Dick’s splendid line-engraving of 
the Monument lately erected in Edinburgh to the memory of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. It is of a very large size, being 20 inches in height, to 26 in 
breadth, and is universally admired. Edinburgh Castle, and parts of the old 
and new towns, are finely delineated in the background of the picture. 

The fourth embellishment is NELSON, just now published. It is a rich 
and glowing mezzotint full-length of the great naval hero of England. He 
is represented in full uniform, with a countenance beaming with intelligence, 
while the accessorial parts of the picture give to the whele the highest interest 
and effect. 

The choice of either of these will be given to every new subscriber, and 
each is intrinsically worth from three to five dollars. Old subscribers wish- 
ing to obtain another copy of either of the works, will be accommodated at 
the low price of One Dollar. The proprietor hopes that this liberality will be 
appreciated, and the public be satisfied that, so far from the Albion being 
the dearest, it is, in reality, the cheapest paper in the country. 





NEW WORKS. 
“ Harper’s Illuminated and Pictorial Bible.” No. 17 of this beautiful 
work is published, and affords another proof of the intrinsic value of the 
publication. 
Nos. 17 and 18, of Dunigan’s Illustrated Edition of the Bible according to 
the Douay and Rheimish versions. 


Published by Edward Dunigan, 151 
Fulton-street. 


NEW MUSIC. 
“The peace of home,” a favourite song, sung by Mr. Paige; music by 
“ Mount’s Quick Step,” performed 
by the New York Brass Band; music by Laroni, and dedicated to Captain 
Henry Mount, and officers, of the 3rd company of National Guards. “TI 
will love thee to the last, Mary,” sung by Mr. Frazer; words by Charles 
Jeffreys; composed by W. H. Montgomery. 

The above, with all the new and fashionable music, are 
let’s Music Saloon, 329 Broadway. 


Jules Benedict; words by G Lindler. 


for sale at Mil 


‘ Sweet home of my Childhood,” with vignette, a ballad, written by Lieut 





Col. Fraser, music by John Daniel, and sung by Mr. Dempster. 
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« Tis Sad to Part,” a ballad, written and composedffor the Piano Forte by 
J. R. Ling. my 

“ll Pray for Thee,” from the Opera of Lucia di Lammermoor, words 
by W. Ball, nusic by Donnizetti. 

“ Farewell to Thee,” a ballad, written and composed by J. R. Ling, sung 
by Miss Lucembe. 

The above are published by W. Dubois, 315 Broadway, New York, and 
A. Fisk, Chestnut-st., Philadelphia. 

The “Tom Thumb Quadrilles,” as performed by Nosher’s Quadrille Band. 

“The “London Season Waltzes,” composed and arranged for the piano- 
forte by Joseph Labitzky. 

“ Polyhymnia,” a collection of melodies for the piano forte, from celebrat- 
ed European masters, with original poetry, written expressly for this work, 
by Robert Stevenson. ; 

“ Belisario Quickstep,” as performed by the Brass Bands, arranged tor 
the piano forte by Geo. F. Bristow, The above are for sale by C. G. Christ- 
man, 404 Pearl-street. 








THE DRAMA. 


The closing of the Park, and the termination of the Italian Season, will 
leave a large portion of the theatre-going public, without amusement. 

It is rather singular that both these theatres have considered it necessary 
to close at a period when they were in the full tide of apparent prosperity, 
The last week at the Park, with the Bohemian Girl, was one of the 
most productive of the season, and the attendance of the Italian Opera has 
never before been so numerous, as it has been since the production of Sem- 
iramide. It is unfortunate for Mr. Simpson, that he had not confidence 
enough in public patronage, to have made special arrangements with the 
Seguins, or other equally talented artistes, for a continuous succession of 
Operas ; but the experience of several past seasons, has placed the manage- 
ment of the Park ina very different position to what it was in its “ palmy 
days,” when Price ruled a very autocrat in London, and could command 
all the reigning talent with his managerical nod! ‘Times have changed 
also with regard both to the quantity and quality of London talent. 

There is very little of positive excellence existing there, we mean of the 
highest order, that has not been seen by New York audiences, and what 
there is not yet imported, are so extravagant in their demands, that no hon- 
est manager would dare to engage it, without assurances from the weal- 
thiest of the play-going public, that he would be sustained in the experi- 
mer‘. Mediocrity will not be tolerated at the Park, and the manager, thus 
deprived of all resources, is compelled to close his theatre, disperse his ac- 
tors in the very depth of winter, and convert a building devoted to the high- 
est character of intellectual entertainments, into a Circus. 

This is bad enough for all involyed—save perhaps Mr. Welsh, who with 
the advantages the Park confers, will probably make a very lucrative sea- 
son—for it is not to be denied, that the performances, under his management 
assume a very attractive and unexceptionable form, Mr. Simpson, also, we, 
trust, will make his rent; he must bear with his usual philosophy, the jokes 
and taunts of the wits, consoling himself with the assurance, that he has 
presented the public with all the novelty at his command, produced in a 
style that he knows, was superior to any other Theatze in the United States, 
and if he has failed to obtain support,—such failure arises from the ordina- 
nary mutations of public taste, and other contingencies, over which he had 
lost the control. 

Oxympic Tueatre.—The new Extravaganza bearing the title of ‘‘ The 

Mirror of Truth” was produced on Monday last, and has been played during 
the week. Itis from the pen of Benedict Revoil, Esq., a well-known lite- 
rary French gentleman, now of this city. We have heard that the piece is 
an adaptation from one lately produced in Paris, and the bills inform us that 
a similar process of adaptation from Mr. Revoil’s manuscript was found ue- 
cessary to prepare it for the boards of the Olympic; this task was consign- 
ed to Dr. Northall. The son gs are written by Mr. Baker; and Mitchell, 
himself, appears to have partaken largely in the stage arrangements, and 
thus the identity of authorship is almost lost; and when we add that 
there are several “old friends with new faces” thickly strewed through- 
out the composition, we think that the authors themselves would find it diffi- 
cult to specify precisely which is actually their particular “thunder.” The 
melange, however, is agreeable as a whole ; occasionally a good hit relieves 
its somewhat tedious character, and the whole affair is carried through 
with tolerable success by the effective tableaux, one of which—the interior 
of the circus—mainly contributed to its favourable reception on the first 
night, when the performers were not exactly perfect in their parts. 

The plots of these extravaganzas are never worth any eluborate detail, 
nor is the “ Mirror of Truth” an exception in the category. Truth is found, 
according to the old adage, at the bottom of a well, by a creduious New- 
York millionaire, Allswallow, who, in boring for water, finds the Goddess. 
In consideration of some qualities the old gentleman possesses, Truth ex- 
poses to him the numerous humbugs of the day, which she effects through 
the means of her magic mirror. Allswallow is then introduced to a travel- 
ling agent for Taglioni; and the Press receives some caustic basting on the 
subject of theatrical puffing. We were next presented with the interior of 
the office of Mr. Puff (Walcott), who exhibits the whole system of his art; 
this scene is, perhaps, the most pointless in the piece. Truth then exhibits a 
series of tableaux to her votary illustrative of the times. The first is the chorus 
from the Bohemian Girl, in which it is asserted that the melody of this po- 
pular air was stolen from a song written by a German, twenty years ago. 
The rival prima donnas of the Italian Opera are next presented, struggling 
for the crown: Borghese has the salary—Pico the Press. Ole Bull forms 
the next tableau—represented by a figure bearing a bull’s head, and a 
painted representation placarded as Niagara: a burlesque of the great Nor- 
wegian’s composition is given on the violin, with a running explanation, as 
attempted by the critics. We consider the whole of this scene exception- 
able. To class a man of genius, and an accredited artist, among the hum- 
bugs, is a stage license not warranted by good taste—and Mitchell seldom 
errs in this particular: besides, Ole Bull never professed to describe Niaga- 
ra as an object; he merely attempted to pourtray his feelings in witnessing 
that magnificent scene; the theme of his composition, as he once expressed 
himself in our hearing, “ was subjective, not objective !” 

A vivid and exceedingly ingenious representation of the interior of a 
Circus follows; and the goddess then throws Allswallow into a mesmeric 
sleep and transports him into the year 1945. This is but a clumsy imitation 
of the original burlesque produced some years since under the title of 1940 
—women assume the prerogatives of men, and the males are degraded into 
ridiculous specimens of effeminacy. Allswallow is then awakened from 
his trance, and Truth presents a very beautiful tableau of Peasants gather- 
ing in the Harvest; among whom she declares herself at home. 

Several popular melodies are introduced in the Piece very tastefully ; 
arranged, we presume, by Mr. George Loder,—Mitchell has spared no 
pains in the scenic and stage arrangements, and the actors do their best to 
produce effect. The audience applaud the tableaux, and enjoy the rea 
telling points of the dialogue ; these are evidences of success, which we sup- 
pose will satisfy both Author and Manager. 
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The Atvion. 


day morning from the office of the A.sioy, No. 3 Barclay-street; and is 
furnished to subscribers at the rate of $1 50 per annum ; monthly numbers 
[in tinted and printed covers] 12 1-2 cents: single copies, 3 cents. Back 
numbers can be obtained from the commencement of the volume. 


a 
POSTSCRIPT—ARRIVAL OF THE CAMBRIA. 


Since the preceeding European intelligence was made up we have res 
ceived papers brought by the Cambria, and hastily make a few extracts. 

On looking over the papers we find very little in addition to our previous 
advices. 

The King of the French opened the Chambers with a speech full of peace- 
ful expressions and congratulations. The Soult Guizot Cabinet is pertectly 
safe for the present session. 

OPENING OF THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 


On the 26th of December the King of the French opened the Chambers. 
The King delivered the following speech :— 

“ At the close of last session, complications, which might have become 
grave, were the objects of my solicitude. The necessity of securing our 
possessions in Africa against hostile and repeated incursions obliged us to 
carry war into the empire of Morocco. Our brave armies of land and sea, 
worthily commanded, attained with glory, and ina short time, the object 
marked out to their valour. Peace promptly followed victory, and Algiers, 
where three of my sons had this year the honour to serve their country, has 
recorded a double pledge of security, for we have proved at once our power 
and our moderation. Nae 

‘My government was engaged with that of the Queen of Great Britain 
in discussions which might have given reasons to fear that the relations of 
the two States might have been affected ; a mutual spirit of goodwill and 
equity has maintained between France and England this happy accord, 
which guarantees the peaee of the world. ; : 

‘ During the visit which I paid the Queen of Great Britain to testify to 
the amity which unites us, and to that reciprocal friendship of which she has 
gtven me so many marks, I have been surrouuded by manifestations the most 
satisfactory for France and myself. I have gathered in the sentiments that 
have been expressed to me additional guarantees for the long duration ot 
that generous peace, which assures to our country abroad a dignified and 
strong position and at home an eternally increasing prosperity, with the en- 
joyment of her constitutional liberties. ‘ 

‘My relalions with all foreign powers continue to be friendly and ami- 
cable. 

‘Yon are, Messieurs, yourselves witnesses of the prosperous state of 
France. You see manifested upon all parts of our territory our national ac- 
tivity, protected by wise laws, and reaping in the bosom of order the fruits 
of its labours. The rise of public credit, and the equilibrium established 
between our annual receipts and expenditure attest the happy influence of 
this situation upon the general affairs of the State for the well-being of all. 

‘ Financial laws will be immediately presented to you. Projects of laws 
for the amelioration of our roads, of our ports, and of our internal naviga- 
tion, for the completion of our railways, and for different objects of general 
atility, will be equally submitted to your deliberations. 

‘In the midst of the general prosperity of the country, Heaven has bless- 
ed my family. It has increased the number of my children, and the mar- 
riage of one of my well-beloved sons, the Duc d’Aumale, with a Princess, 
who alrendy was related to us by so many ties, has been for me and mine a 
lively satisfaction. 

* Messieurs, Providence has imposed upon me many labours, and pain- 
ful trials. I have accepted the burden. I have devoted myself, [ have de- 
voted my family to the service of my country. To lay a lasting foundation 
of union and happiness has for fourteen years been the object of our constant 
efforts. I feel contident that with your loyal aid you will enable me to at- 
tain it, and that the gratitude of France, free and happy, will be the reward 
of our mutual devotedness, and be, too, the honour of my reign.’ 

Cries of ‘ Vive le Roi!’ interrupted some of the passages of the foregoing 
speech, and were renewed at the close. 

An overland imail from India arrived in London on the Ist of January. 
The state of the country was in the main tranquil, but somewhat sickly. 


Sir Henry Hardinge was still 





a? | 


There had been no fighting of any moment. 
at Calcutta. 





ITCHELL’S OLYMPIC THEATRE, Broadway.—Dress Circle 50 Cents ; Pit 
121-2 cents; Upper Boxes 25 cents; Private Boxes $5. Doors open at 6 1-2 o’clock— 
curtain rises at 7 o’clock. 








OHN NIMMO, Agent for the New York ALBIon, the OLD CouNTRYMAN, and CHAM- 
BERS’ EDINBURGH JouRNAL No. 8 “Saeieee Buildings, King Street, Toronto, C. W. 
TERMS: 


ie, ree errr rey? ££ Foo | 
The Old Countryman.,........+eeeeeeeeees erccce scooee O38 8 do 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal...........0:eeeeeeeee. 0 76 do 
e" As the new volumes of these commence the beginning of the year, all eae in- 
tending to become subscribers to either of them, are requested to send their orders to Mr. 
Nimmoas soon as possible. 
Subscriptions also received by Messrs. Smith & Macdonell, King-street, Toronto. 





IVE ELKS for Sale.—The subscriber has a fine pair of Elks (male and female) for 

sale. Any person wishing to send superb specimens of those noble animals to Europe, 

can obtain further information by applying personally or post-paid to the undersigned, 77 
William-street. J. J. AUDUBON. 
New York, Janury 24, 1845. abSt 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
26 Cornhill. Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
‘apital £500,000 Sterling. : 
General Agent for the United States of America, 
J. LEANDER STARR, Office No. 62 Wall-street, New York. 
Physicians to the Society [Medical Examiners], 

J. KEARNY RODGERS,}110 Bleecker-street, ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M. D., 101 
Franklin-street. 

Bankers, 

The MERCHANT'S BANK OF NEW YORK. 

Solicitor, 

WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 20 Wall-street. 

The rates of this Society are as low as those of the American Companies, and lower than 
the scale adopted by many London offices. Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds the amount 
bf von oy paid—atter the lapse of a year. 

-ersons insured in the United States on the scale of “ participation,” enjoy the important 
advantage of sharing in the whole business of the Society, which in Great Britain is very 
extensive, * 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afforded by 
their Loan Department—betore deciding to insure elsewhere. 

Pamphlets containing the last Annual Report, and the Society’s rates, together with 
y rae torms, and the fullest information, may be obtained upon application to the General 

gent. 

A Medical Examiner in attendance at the office daily, at 3o0’clock, P.M. Fee paid by the 


Society. 
: J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in New York. 
62 Wall-street, January tMith, 1845. abnov30 


LBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, LONDON & NEW YORK— 
Instituted in 1805—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

DIRECTORS. 

MATTHEW HARRISON, Esq., Chairman, 
JOHN HAMPDEN GLEDSTANES, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Thomas Starling Benson, Esq., James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq., 
Frederick Burmester, Esq., John Coningham, Esq., 
Fred’k Dawes Danvers, Esq., Daniel Richard Warrington, Esq., 
Samuel H. Teush Herker, Esq., Ambrose Humphreys, Esq., 
Charles Russell, Esq., M.P., Kennard Smith, Esq. 

BANKERS, 

The Bank ot England. 
The Bank of Commerce, New York. 
Capital (paid-up) One Million Sterling, or $5,000,000, and the 
Stockholders responsible, 

SOLICITORS, 
London—Messrs, Teesdale, Symes, Weston, and Teesdale. 
New York—Charles Edwards, Esquire. 

PHYSICIANS, 
London—Richard Bright, Esq., M.D. 
New York—J. W. Francis, Esq.,M.D., No. 1 Bond-street. 

SURGEONS, 
London—William Lobb, Esq. 

ew York—J. C. Beales, Esq., M. D., 545 Broadway. 
SECRETARY, ACTUARY, 
Edwin Charlton, Esq. John Le Cappelain, F'sq. 

Bonus of Fighty per cent, or 4-5ths of ‘the profits, returned to the Policy-holder every 
three years, at compound interest, without any reduction or reservation whatever, either 
in Cash or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of the annual pre- 
miums, at the option of the Policy holders. 

The first division of Profits in 1849, and every 3 years afterwards. 

The subscribers having been appointed Agents for the above Company, are ready to 
receive proposals for Life Insurance, and to grant Annuities, and beg leave to invite’ ex- 
amination of the great advantages offered by the ALBion Offiee, consisting of pertect secu- 
rity, arising from a large paid-up Capital, totally independent of the Premium Fund, and 
of the large triennial distribution of Profits among the Life Policy holders, 

All persons, therefore, desirous of securing a provision for their families beyond con- 
tingency, will find it their interest to do business with this office. 

JOSEPH FOWLER, 
R. S. BUCHANAN, ¢ Agents. 

No 57 Wall-street. New York, December 2lst, 1844. 





A CLEAR SKIN AND A HEALTHY COMPLEXION.—To the Ladies jn 
particular—and to all who are desirous of a youthful a pearance, or are troubled with 
Pimples, Eruptions, recent Freckles, Tanned or Dried and Shrivelled Skin, or premature 





On Monday, January 20th, was published at the ALsion-Office, No. 3 Bar 
clay.street, No. 48 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Contents or No. XLVIL.—National Reproaches about unfortunate Men 
of Genius—The Mill and the Manor—Loiterings}in France—Temperance 
Papers—Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Chemistry—The Gift—Muscovite Hon- 
esty—Progress of English Agriculture—Fine for Burying in Linen—Sorrow 
and Song. 

The re-priat of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal is published every Mon- 





Wrinkles). LE BAUME DE NINON,or FRENCH BALM OF BEAUTY 

Will be founda certain Remedy. The virtues of this celebrated cosmetic are too well 
known in France and other countries in Europe, to need any encomium. Suffice it to 
say, it softens and beautifies the skin, gives ita surprising lustre, produces a clear and 
healtby complexion, and, by purifying the surface from bad humours, restores and pre- 
serves its youthful bloom. : 
" This is the valuable Compound said to have been used by taat remarkable Frenc h Beauty, 
Ato pl oo Enclos, who preserved her personal charms to an advanced age, and even then 

Sold by A. B. & D. Sands, 79 Fulton street, 275 Broadway, and 71 East Broadway 
Price 75 cents. Prepared by the Proprietor from the original French preseri )tion in his 
Possession only ; and observe, it is perfectly harmless. Attend carefully to the directions 
and a speedy cure will follow. None are genuine without a fac simile of the signature of 
Edward Abbott. abjan25 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—New Plan.—The Proprietors 
of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have arranged tor 
their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 26th of each month ; the ships to 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 
Ships. Captains. Days of Railing from New 
or 


. iverpool. 
Virginian, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 ;August 26, Dec. 26, April 26 
Montezuma, P. B. Lowber, “ 16, “ 16, “« 16 


Days of Sailing from 
y Li gi 





m Sept. 1, Jan. 1, ay 1 
Hottingeur, Bursley, sg, * 31, “ 2) ald 6, “ 6, “ 6 
Roscius, J. Collins, “ 26, “ 26, “ 26 i OE | “ Uy 
Europe, urber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “16, * © “« 8 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, “16, “ 16, ‘“ 16) Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
New York Cropper, “ 2) 6 Qo Qh o-@ "a Pia € 
Liverpool, Eldridge, 8, * & «© % op. *  .¢% HB 
Siddons, Cobb, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “« wu * 6, “« 16 
Columbus, Cole, Sf, & “ 6 Se pee) gM. ee 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16] Nov. 1, Mareanl, July 1 
Yorkshire. Bailey, “gi, «* @, “ 21 é 6, “s 6, “, i@ 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 267 « 26) « 296] “ ayo“ yo“ OD 
Sheridan, Depeyster, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 a ,”°* ' Rh @ @ 
Cambridge, Barstow, ee « fe <i, § 2 .*§ 3 
United States, Britton, “16, “ 16, “ 16) Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, Bartlett, “mm, “« @.. ae “ Ss * > * 
Rochester, Britton, “21 « 96, « og] « 1, “ Wy, oO 
Garrick, Trask, “gg, «# 1, July 1, 
Oxford, A.J.Rathbone, Nov.1, Mar. 1 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommoeations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adherred to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,.........+...++++-$100. 
“ +6 from * to New York,......£525. 
Agents tor the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire, England, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or ©. H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, United States, and Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N, Y, 
T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Leeper, Hottingeur, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN TURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Tst, 10th, and 20th of 
every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following es may which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, Vix. :— 

Ships. Masters. Days of oning from New 
fork. 








Days of Sailing from 
th. 


ndor 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, [Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1|/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “ 10, $s 10, cpm. % *§ & § 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 2, ‘¢ 20, 20) Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. I] “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “ 10, 10, ce Rm* # * @ “8 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, +6 20, “© 20, © 20) April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), KE. E. Morgan, [Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. I] “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, «10, “10, ee a hr hee 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “« D, ‘ 20, “ 20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W. 8S. Sebor, [April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 19 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, “« 10 “10, ~ YY SoS * ee * 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, “ @, “ 20, “« 20[June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
“on 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed there- 
for. Apyly to JOUN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-st. 
ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line}].—The ships of this Line will hereafter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as tollows : 
From New York, From Havre. 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, i6th Feb. June, and Oct., 

Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov. 

Ist March, Jaly and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug.,and Dec, 

ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied with ever 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For treightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFPE & Co., Agents, Havre, 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, 
of 1200 tons and 440 horse power each. Under contract with the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty. 
Hibernia ....... 











000 ccenceceeseseeese Captain Alexander Ryrie. 







Caledonia ...... «.+. Captain Edward G. Lott. 
Acadia ...... oe cenescorce . ecvcccecccoce Captain William Harrison. 
PRUE s cccrescenvecnsececeeccsccosccacecceecssoasrenses ... Captain John Hewitt. 


These vessels carry experienced Surgeons, and are supplied with Life Boats. For 
freight or passage apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, No. 3 Wall-street. 
New York, August, 10th, 1844. 
l NION LINE HAVRE PACKETS,—To sail from New York on the 8th, 10th, and 


24th, and from Havreon the Ist, 8th and 24th of each month, as follows, viz.— 


Ships. Masters.. {Days of = from waw ways of Sailing from Havre. 
| ork. 

Argo, C. Anthony, jr, |April 8, Aug. 8 Dec. 8 May 24 Sept. 4 
Francois Ist, A.C. Ainsworth,, “ 16, “eh, * 16 June s Och 7 Feb 7 
Vilie de. Lyon, Stoddard, | «6 24, “624, ‘6 By “ 8, “ 8 “- 8 
Albany, Watson, i\May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8 “ 24, “gf “ 94 
Silvie de Grasse, Thompson, “ 16, “16, “ 16July 1, Nov. 1. March 1 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, “ 24, “ 24 “ og} ac A ‘6 8) ae r 


: 8 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson, | June 8, Oct. 8 Feb. 8) “ 
Sully, W. C. Edgar, “ 16, “ 16, * 16 Aug. 
Burgundy, J. A. Wotton, ot a « 9, oo = 
Emerald, Howe, Mar. 8, July, 8, Nov. 8] “ 24 “s SS, “ 94 
Zurich, J. Johnston, Jr. “ 4K, “ “16, “ 16|May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
lowa, Lines. “ 24, “ 24, «& 24) « g, “ “3 
The vessels are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with superior and elegant ac- 
commodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required tor comfort and conve- 
nience. 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, atreasonable prices. 
FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 Soutii-st. 


JARS LIFE PILLS.—Curious and Highly Interesting Experiments 

on the Causes of Human Longevity. 

_ The Scientitic world has lately been enriched with a paper published in the transac. 
tions of the Surgical Institute of Paris, by the celebrated Spanish surgeons Gonzales and 
Valdez, assisted by Mons. Pierrot, of Paris, detailing experiments made by them during 
several years’ practice in Andalusia, in Spain; and, when a right view is taken of the 
difficulties to be met. with in obtaining subjects for dissection in a place where so much 
prejudice exists against the practice, as is the case in Spain, the ehlimetions of the medi- 
cal profession to these gentlemen will be proportionately enhanced. The paper states 
“ that their time was for several years devoied to observations on the habits and manners 
of the extremely aged ; also to pont mortem examinations and experiments. Out of fif- 
teen cases, in which the parties died at the age of 90 to 100 years, they found but three in 
which the arterial functions, including the ventricles, had ossified, and in these subjects it 
was observed that the bowels and stomach exhibited every symptom of activity and realth 
On inquiry, it was stated by the apothecary of the village that their custom was to purge the 
alimentary canal periodically, at least weekly. The conclusion arrived at was, that by 
attending to this great essential to health and longevity, purging of the bowels, these 
three persons had, in each case, sustained a naturally weak frame for many years beyond 
the period to which they could have existed under an opposite mode of proceeding. On 
cissecting the remaining twelve (with one exception, and that arising from malformation) 
the heart, lungs, and arteries were found in as healthy a state as in much younger per- 
sons; their decease occurring from morbidity of the stomach and bowels ‘beginning in 
costiveness, and ending in constipation and death. It was proved that till the last moment 
they seldom or never took medicine, except in extremity, and in such cases their remedy 
had been strong mineral drastics, such as Calomel, &. The conclusion to be arrived at 
in these cases is, that had these old persons attended to the state of the alimentary canal 
or bowels, by judicious purgatives, their already advanced age would have been pro- 
longed to a more extended period.” . P 

As an illustration of the truth of the above, it ison record that the life of one of the old- 
est and most vigorous men in England was continued to a patriarchal age by his constant 
attention to the seat of all health—the bowels. Old PARR, called in old English phrase- 
ology “* The Old Man Wise,” by a simple herbal medicine prepared by himself (and the 
prescription or mode of preparing which has been fortunately discovered within these few 
years), preserved his health and mental faculties during the reignof ten Kings and Queens 
of England. The attention of all classes has been attracted to the undeniable virtues ot 

Parr’s Lire PILus, and a vast majority of the people have evinced their unqualified ap- 
proval of the high character awarued this medicine, and are daily becoming more oud 
more convinced, not only of the efficacy, but, to use a more familiar term, the innocency of 
this renovator of the human race. Hence, the proprietors have, from time to time, been 
obliged to enlarge their establishment, and compelled to avail themselves of the combined 
aid of mechanical skill and steam power, in order to enable them to measure out a supply 
in accordance with the demand ; and the philanthropic of every grade and of every clime 
will rejoice to learn, that this valuable medicine is rapidly extending its healing influences 
to every corner of the civilized world.—Manchester Advertiser, England. *s 
Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & CO. 
abjanl] Of No. 9 Crane-Court, London, and 117 Fulton-street, New York. 


SASHIONABLE TALLORING ESTABLISHMENT, No. 9 Astor House.— 
The subscribers would respectfully notity their former patrons and the public in gen- 
eral, that they have taken the above Establishment, and are prepared to supply those who 
may favour them with their patronage, with every article of gentlemen’s wearing apparel 
Having had many years experience in the business, with facilities of purchasing goods ex- 
clusively for cash, which enables them to compete with any establishment in the city their 
stock is replete with every variety of goods suitable for the approaching season, which 
will be made to order at the shortest notice—with a general assortment of ready made 
clothing : dress and frock coats, pants and vests, cloaks and overcoats, office frock S ehdete 
bosoms, and collars, gloves, suspenders, &e., which will be sold at very reduced prices. 

DOUGHERTY & PEARSON, Merchant Tailors 

No. 9 Astor House. New York, Sept. 27th, 1844. absep20 


LUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY and Photographic Depot 251 Broad. 
way, Corner of Marray-st., [over Tenney’s Jewelry Store. = ad- 
Awarded the Medal, four First Premiums, and two “ Highest Honours,” at the Exhibi 
tions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures odio 
paratus ever exhibited. ‘ k 
Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places 
that no one need now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of économy. Taken in a 4 
weather. J ny 
Plumbe’s Prremium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c., ke 
ed to any desied point, at lower rates than by any other mannfactory, © 
WAN TED—T wo or three skilful operators. Apply as above. . aboej15 


I OWLAND’S MACASSAR OTL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation for th 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Jt is an unfailing preventativ tt ide 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only kr <0, he 7: “ 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or ae an Py asin ag 
Cacrion.—lech bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envel og yon 
on which are the words “‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded bya cou ti sage Ye a 
tiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the sigt vo ar b a 
prietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Mo eur oil “ae tow 
graved mage b= ag times, containing 29,028 letters. ee ee 
owland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest ; i . 
ation ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles oa he edie Lemesge “ral gg 
is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and w i a — h ° hin . 
and — in the most inclement weatber. ae Mi preserve the skin soft 
Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival asa dentifrice fi P iin 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums cad cece tes ban ative 
As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and t ox of the 
above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs. Row- 


land & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
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